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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Y the end of this week nearly all of the Indian 

delegates to the Round-Table Conference will have 

arrived in England. It is not improbable that the 
ultimate fate of the Conference will be decided by the 
informal conversations which will be taking place during 
the next fortnight between the various political groups. 
These preliminary discussions are of such importance 
that it seems unfortunate that the Government should 
have studiously avoided making any statement which 
might clear up their attitude towards such fundamental 
questions as the future status of India, and have given 
no indication as to the procedure to be adopted at the 
Conference, or the agenda which is to be placed before 
it. There is no doubt that nearly all the delegates, 
especially the Hindu Liberals, are extremely anxious 
to reach some settlement, and the prospects generally 
are much brighter than a few weeks ago, but this atmo- 
sphere of goodwill may very easily be dissipated if the 
Conference begins by wrangling over procedure, and 
possibly dividing along racial lines upon the question of 
the agenda. The need for a firm lead from the Govern- 
ment is the more urgent, because it is clear that certain 
delegations, especially those from the Indian States, are 
far better prepared for the fray than those representing 
political interests with no great financial resources. 

* * * 


The evolution of Mr. Baldwin’s fiscal policy will 
make a fascinating study for the historian, but it is 
difficult to serialize the story in a weekly paper without 
confusion. It will be remembered that when the Prime 
Minister of Canada made his celebrated offer, Mr. 
Baldwin hastened to accept it, to the delight of Mr. 


Amery and the chagrin of Lord Beaverbrook. Last 
week, however, as we were going to press, Mr. Baldwin 
published a long and rambling statement of Conserva- 
tive policy which spread consternation among his food- 
taxing followers. It contained a great deal about the 
urgency of closer relations within the Empire, and a 
great deal about a wheat quota, but the only reference 
to food-taxes was the promise of a tax on malting 
barley. The food-taxers were in despair. It seemed 
that Mr. Baldwin had eluded them again. Lord Brent- 
ford lamented in the public Press. Lord Beaverbrook 
performed a song and dance on the front page of the 
Evenrine STanparp. A number of Conservative M.P.s 
demanded a Party Meeting and threatened to call it 
themselves at the Carlton Club. Others rallied to Mr. 
Baldwin’s standard, but all assumed that he was still 


resisting food-taxes. 


*w * * 


Late on Tuesday evening, however, Mr. Baldwin 
issued a letter to Lord Beaverbrook which again upset 
all calculations. It was, in the circumstances, an extra- 
ordinarily friendly letter. It reminded Lord Beaver- 
brook that in February last he had said: ‘** Let Mr. 
Baldwin withdraw the pledge in regard to food taxes 
which drove me out, withdraw it and I will go back ”’; 
and it concluded with this passage :— 


‘* You will see from what I have said that I am 
asking the country to give me a completely free hand 
to discuss with the Dominions all the alternative 
methods, including taxes on foreign foodstuffs, by which 
our common object may be achieved, and I ask you 
whether you are prepared in these circumstances to 
stand by your declaration which you made a few months 
ago.” 


In all the circumstances, it would be rash to draw any 
conclusion from this letter, but it looks very like Mr. 
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Baldwin’s final surrender. Perhaps when Lord Beaver- 
brook has reaffirmed his declaration of last February, 
Mr. Baldwin will be good enough to tell us whether he 
still stands by his statement at the Albert Hall in May. 
It was as follows: ‘* There will be no food taxes at the 
General Election.”’ 

* % * 


Attention should be called to an important dis- 
crepancy ketween the reports of Mr. Snowden’s Free 
Trade speech at Manchester on Monday. Speaking of 
‘** dumping,”” he was reported by the Times to have 
said :--- 


‘“ A few weeks ago, also, a plebiscite was taken in 


one of the wheat-growing counties in the eastern part of 
England, and all the farmers were asked whether they 
had suffered or gained by the importation of foreign 
grain. Six per cent. replied that it had been highly 
beneficial to them as stock-raisers,”’ 


According to the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN report, Mr. 
Snowden said :— 

‘* Six per cent. replied they had lost; 94 per cent. 
replied that it had been highly beneficial to them as 
stock-raisers.”’ 

The Times reporters are, as a rule, so accurate and 
reliable that a serious error rarely occurs in that news- 
paper. It is important therefore that a misreport should 
be clearly and prominently corrected. The Times did 
indeed give the accurate version of Mr. Snowden’s 
sentence on Wednesday, but it was slipped in at the 
end of another speech by Mr. Snowden without any 
explanation or admission that an error had occurred in 


the earlier report. That is not good enough for the 
TIMES. 
* * * 


Three events indicate both the character and pros- 
pects of the Bill to raise the School Age. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has definitely announced that the Bill will 
be introduced at once and that the Government hopes 
to pass it into law before Christmas. At Llandudno the 
Labour Party Conference agreed to a compromise reso- 
lution on Maintenance Grants. The proposed means 
test, regarded by the Labour Party as invidious, is to 
be abandoned in its original form and to be replaced 
by a formula by which parents who pay income tax will 
be disqualified from benefits under the Grant. Mr. 
Morgan-Jones assured the Conference that the new 
formula would miraculously abolish ** all forms of in- 
quisition as to means,’’ and Sir Charles Trevelyan 
informed a deputation that ** anyone who could reason- 
ably be claimed to be in need of the Grant would 
qualify.” In the meantime, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has made an appeal to ‘* his Roman Catholic 
friends to think twice before they incur the responsi- 
bility, not only of losing much-needed help for their 
own schools, but of depriving a far larger number of 
voluntary schools of help.’’ Cardinal Bourne lost no 
time in replying to these gentle words in language which 
leaves no doubt as to the Roman Catholic attitude to 
the Bill. He made it clear that Roman Catholics still 
hold to their original premise: in order to gain their 
support the Bill must either create a permanent settle- 
ment suitable to them or leave open chances of local 
settlements equally favourable to Catholics. 


* * * 


It is always extremely difficult to get reliable 
information from Russia, and we were glad to be able 
to publish Mr. Maurice Dobb’s illuminating article in 
a recent issue of this journal. But it is, of course, 
impossible for anyone to give more than a partial pic- 
ture of conditions in that vast country which is still 
in the throes of an economic revolution. The latest 
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reports suggest that Mr. Dobb may have been too opti- 
mistic about the success of the five-year plan. It is 
said that the peasants in some districts are abandoning 
cultivation in despair, and that the authorities are 
straining every nerve to get the collectivist farms work- 
ing on a scale great enough to avoid widespread famine. 
Some shrewd observers are prepared to prophesy star- 
vation and bloodshed in wide areas during the next 
few months, and the impression that something has 
gone wrong with Soviet plans is strengthened by an 
increasing reticence on the part of Soviet statisticians, 
and a new and sinister activity in the Cheka. The 
execution without trial of the supposed enemies of the 
Soviet and of people accused of profiteering and hoard- 
ing silver is a familiar feature of life in Russia, but 
the official murder last month of forty-eight scientists, 
including Professors Ryazantseff and Karatygin, who 
have been the devoted servants of the Soviet, has 
shocked even the most lenient observers and suggests 
that there is panic at headquarters in Moscow. 


* “ * 


The work of the Imperial Conference has gone 
underground, that is, into Committee, and very little 
definite news of its progress has come to the surface. 
The luckless Economic Committee has been endeavour- 
ing to clear its mind of the tariff controversy in order 
to settle down to the discussion of the quota system, 
bulk purchases and import boards, marketing methods 
and closer touch between British manufacturers and 
Dominion buyers. The discussion of the wheat quota 
system seems to have been illuminating. The relations 
between hard and soft wheat, between wheat and flour 
imports, and between Dominion and world prices proved 
somewhat disturbing to the beautiful simplicity of the 
proposal. Meanwhile, Mr. Snowden’s vigorous Free 
Trade speech at Manchester has led to many expressions 
of regret ‘** in Conference circles ’’ for his lack of the 
** open mind ”’ which is not expected from Dominion 
Premiers, either on fiscal issues or on such questions as 
the Singapore base, for the completion of which the 
Australian and New Zealand delegates are pressing both 
within the Conference and at Navy League dinners. The 
base, it seems, is likely to go ahead, as a corollary, 
perhaps, to the general agreement which is said to have 
been reached on Disarmament and the relations of the 
Covenant to the Kellogg Pact. Finally, Lord Sankey’s 
Committee has appointed a sub-committee on merchant 
shipping law, under the chairmanship of Sir Charles 
Hipwood, whose great knowledge and tact should find 
full scope in reconciling British and Dominion views. 


* * * 


The visit of Dr. Schacht, the former President of 
the Reichsbank, to Washington, coinciding with state- 
ments by Herr Briining and Herr Luther as to the 
gravity of Germany’s economic position, has naturally 
given birth to a new crop of reparation rumours. The 
German Chancellor and the present President of the 
Reichsbank were careful to give no encouragement to 
the revisionists; but their speeches were widely read as 
hinting at the possible necessity of a moratorium if the 
Government’s economic reforms failed to ease the situa- 
tion. Dr. Schacht is said to have gone further, and to 
have told American Pressmen that a moratorium on 
Germany’s conditional Reparations was inevitable some 
time in the future. Rumour goes further still, and 
credits the American Government and the Federal 
Reserve Bank with the discussion of a draft plan for a 
moratorium on Allied Debts to the United States in the 
event of a Reparations moratorium being declared. The 
official denial of these rumours is not very categorical 
or convincing, and it is known that the President and 
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the Government are seriously concerned about the part 
played by debt payments, the immobilization of gold in 
New York and Paris, and American tariff policy, in the 
present world crisis. On this question, American public 
opinion will be difficult to move; but the official 
announcement that there are 3,500,000 unemployed in 
the United States and that large relief measures have 
become necessary, may help to persuade Americans 
that something is wrong with the world. 


By an ingenious parliamentary ruse, the German 
Chancellor has passed over thirteen hostile motions and 
gained a substantial majority on one of his own. Parlia- 
ment has been adjourned until December 8rd. The 
Briining Government was saved by the Socialists, and 
it is therefore by the votes of a ** grand coalition ”’ (to 
which certain of the parties within it are inflexibly 
opposed) that it continues to exist. It cannot be 
assumed that a grand coalition, however, will be the 
ultimate solution of the present situation. The desire 
not to imperil the existing Socialist-Catholic alliance in 
Prussia, and the Government’s decision not to enforce 
an industrial award, had something to do with the 
Socialists’ vote on Saturday. The National-Socialisi 
scare has rather worn off, and several of the right groups 
are working for a coalition in which the Fascists would 
be a prominent partner. The Catholic Centre, however, 
remains opposed, and the events of the past week must 
have put the Right again in something of a quandary. 
The National-Socialists are still in fact a dark horse. 
Certainly they are not showing themselves to be as 
reactionary as some of their friends would like. They 
are supporting the Berlin metal-workers’ strike (which 
is the workers’ reply to the first blow in the wage- 
reduction campaign), and they voted with the Socialists 
and the Communists against making compulsory and 
binding the arbitrator’s award to lower wages by some 
7 per cent. A clever piece of parliamentary tactics has 
saved the Government for the time being, but the future 
remains as obscure as before. 


* *¢ * 


Since our note in last week’s issue on the changed 
tactics of the Socialist-Radical Party in France, another 
slight modification has occurred in the political situa- 
tion, and this time in M. Tardieu’s favour. M. Léon 
Blum, Political Editor of the official Socialist news- 
paper Le Poputarre, and one of the most influential 
leaders of the Socialist Party, has promised support to 
a ** Radical *’ coalition provided that it does not lean 
too far towards the Right; by so doing, whether pur- 
posely or not, he successfully spikes the Radical guns. 
The Centre would, perhaps, as the Socialist-Radicals 
hope, desert M. Tardieu and his supporters of the Ex- 
treme Right for a Centre coalition including the 
Socialist-Radicals, but they would certainly prefer to 
stay as they are rather than vote for any Government 
under Socialist patronage. The unexpected aititude of 
tolerance adopted by the Socialists is likely to give 
them nightmare visions of a conspiracy to re-establis!: 
the ‘** Cartel ’? of 1924-26. On the other hand, as M. 
Blum points out with inexorable logic, unless the hoped- 
for ** concentration *’ has the support of the Socialists, 
it will have to go so far Right in search for its majority 
that a split might result between the two extremes of the 
Socialist-Radical Party itself. Perhaps that is what 
M. Blum wants. Certainly his comments are not going 
to help the Socialist-Radicals to find a majority should 
the present Government fall, and any disaffection 
within their ranks would only strengthen the Socialists 
as an independent party. 
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The unrest and apprehensions which have created 
Heimwehr movements and Nazis are felt all over Central 
and Northern Europe; but in no country have these 
defenders (or assailants) of society been more zealous 
or energetic than in Finland. While Nazis have held 
meetings and Heimwehr troops paraded in reviews, the 
‘* Lapuans ”’ (for by this name the party is called in 
Finland) have regularly and methodically abducted all 
persons suspected of Communist leanings and carried 
them to the frontier. But the Lapuans are no mere 
Carter Patersons, and are anxious to set an example to 
all parties inspired by similar motives. After abducting 
an ex-President, a sudden contrition fell upon the whole 
body, and the leaders determined that nothing but a 
public repentance could purge them of their guilt. So, 
like the Emperor who walked barefooted at the Pope’s 
command, four hundred Lapuans have surrendered to 
the authorities. The Minister of the Interior has ex- 
pressed the hope that the Courts will take a very lenieat 
view of offences committed by these penitents, and his 
proposals for co-operation with the Lapuan Party in the 
future suggest, at least, connivance in the past. 


* # ¥ 


The International Institute of Agriculture, to which 
the world owes much and of which it knows little, has 
passed three very important resolutions. The first calls 
upon the Permanent Committee to ‘* utilize the results 
of the world agricultural census as a basis for the study 
of the international production of food and raw 
materials and to correlate the information so obtained 
as to supply, with demand and consumption in the 
various countries.”? The second instructs the Com- 
mittee to invite from all Governments statistics of whole- 
sale and retail agricultural prices for co-ordination by 
the Institute. The third approves the suggestion for 
definite and close relations between the Institute and 
the League of Nations. Negotiations to this end are 
already well advanced, and it is hoped that the Institute 
may come to have much the same status in regard to 
the League as the International Labour Office. Such a 
result would add both to the prestige and the usefulness 
of the League as the acknowledged centre of all move- 
ments for world co-operation, and permit the fullest use 
of the new inquiries undertaken by the Institute, in an 
effort to discover the cause and cure of the present world 
crisis. 

* * * 

The South Paddington election should rank in his- 
tory with that of Katanswill. Four candidates have 
been duly nominated. One represents the Labour 
Party. Another, the official Conservative candidate, 
has wobbled from ‘* Baldwin and no food taxes ”’ to 
** Beaverbrook and food taxes ”’ and back to ** Baldwin 
and no food taxes.”” He will now, presumably, have to 
veer again to ** Baldwin and food taxes.”’ A third is 
now the official Beaverbrook candidate, and the fourth 
is a Rothermere candidate, repudiated by Lord Rother- 
mere. A letter addressed to the Chairman of this lady’s 
committee by Lord Rothermere’s secretary explains why 
his lordship does not feel able to support her candi- 
dature :— 

‘‘ The reference in one of my telegrams to the impos- 
sibility of Mrs. Stewart-Richardson winning the seat was 
based on the very firm conviction which I held that in 
Conservative ranks high titles are much more sought 
after than in any other of the political parties, and 
that apart from her own merits no woman candidate 
seeking to secure Conservative votes would have any 
chance unless, like the Duchess of Atholl or Viscountess 
Astor, she had a high title... .”’ 

It is hardly fair to mix up *“* The Book of Snobs ”’ with 
** Pickwick Papers.” 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is so alert, so vital, so open 
Mi: new ideas, so much * on the nail ”’ with his 

suggestions and illustrations, that very few people 
realize how consistent he has been in his diagnosis of 
our post-war troubles and in the remedy which he has 
advocated. may be an overrated 
virtue, but it is important in this connection, because 
sensible men are rightly suspicious of quack remedies 


Now consistency 


for deep-seated ills and of improvised shelters against a 
hurricane. It is therefore worth while to recall that 
Mr. Lloyd George was the first front-rank statesman 
to realize the true character of the depression in British 
trade and to put forward a policy of national develop- 
ment as the method of dealing with it. We need only 
refer to the files of this journal to substantiate that 
statement. In Tue Nation of April 12th, 1924, we 
published a letter from Mr. Lloyd George every word 
of which he would endorse to-day. At that time he 
took a grave view of the prospects of British industry. 
He pointed out that when the depression came at the 
end of 1920, most traders looked forward to a short 
period of depression to be followed by an unexampled 
boom :—~ 
The gloomiest prophet I encountered at that date 
gave the depression an extreme limit of two years. His 
comrades laughed at him as a croaker. It has already 
lasted three and a half years, and the figures of the 
registered unemployed are still over 1,000,000. There is 
an improvement in the monthly trade returns, and the 
number of the unemployed are at present diminishing. 
3ut would any prudent man hazard his fortune on an 
assumption that normal conditions will return within 
the next five years? ”’ 

Then followed a penetrating analysis of the factors 
governing production and demand at that time: the 
destruction of wealth by the war; the consequent decline 
in the purchasing power of Europe; the fact that our 
exports were only about 75 per cent. of what they were 
before the war; the growth of our population and the 
decline in our national income; the feverish activity of 
other manufacturing nations in developing and improv- 
ing their equipment, and the same phenomenon in ship- 
building. The concluding sentences of the diagnosis 
should be quoted in full :— 

‘When peaceable conditions finally arrive and 
currencies are Stabilized we shall be face to face with 
the trade rivalries of nations which have perfected their 
machinery whilst they were engaged in wiping all their 
debts—national, municipal, and industrial—off the slate. 
We shall be lumbering along to the encounter with 
them in the market places of the earth weighed down by 
enormous debts which have appreciated in their value 
since the war.”’ 

What, then, was Mr. Lloyd George’s remedy for this 
situation? The same as it is to-day—a policy of 
national development :— 


\ far-seeing manufacturer utilizes periods of slack- 
ness to repair his machinery, to re-equip his workshop, 
and generally to put his factory in order, so that when 


prosperity comes he will be in as good a position as 
his keenest competitor to take advantage of the boom. 


{ suggest that the nation ought to follow that wise 
example, and that this is the time to do so. ...No 
man who has examined the use now being made of our 


national resources can believe that we are making the 
best of them. . . . Capital and labour are alike strangled 
by vested prejudices and traditions. Both are capable 
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of producing infinitely more wealth for the benefit of 


the community than they are now creating... . 


Mr. Lloyd George’s voice was little heeded in 1924, 
It was attentively listened to last year, when, fortified 
by the Liberal Industrial Report, he advocated the same 
policy in greater detail; and now that the illusion of 
Socialism has been shattered and we are faced by the 
greatest economic crisis in a hundred years, his fore- 
sight and sagacity should be fully recognized—and 
utilized. 

Anyone reading the speech which Mr. Lloyd George 
delivered to the National Liberal Federation at Torquay 
last week must feel that the Prime Minister did well to 
call him into consultation. (It should not be forgotten 
that Mr. Baldwin also was invited to advise the Govern- 
ment, and declined to do so.) It was certainly right for 
Mr. Lloyd George to accept the invitation, though for 
such a doughty fighter it required no small measure of 
self-restraint. That was a heartfelt exclamation at 
Torquay: ‘* What missiles there are to hand in the 
débris of failure scattered around! It is difficult to 
resist the temptation to pick up a few of them and 
hurl them at the appropriate persons. But I am not 
going to do so, and you have no idea what it costs me 
to refrain.”’ With a full sense of the gravity of the 
national situation, he used the occasion of a Party 
meeting for the delivery of national speech. His 
diagnosis was, as we have said, almost identical with 
that which he made in 1924, though many of the causes 
which he saw as a menace then have now produced 
their anticipated results, and on top of them all has 
come the world slump. The prescription is also on the 
some general lines, but skilfully adapted to the present 
condition of the patient. Three specific reeommenda- 
tions should be noted. First, that the Government 
should at once summon a conference representative of 
all industries and commercial interests, employers, 
trade unions, banks and distributive trades, and invite 
them to determine what steps could be taken to increase 
efficiency and reduce costs of production. Secondly, 
that there should be a new Geddes Axe to reduce 
Government expenditure, especially that on armaments 
and on the dole. Thirdly, that there should be a 
Development Loan of £100 millions to be expended on 
the lines advocated by the Liberal Party (and echoed 
by the Labour Party) at the last General Election. 

The obvious difficulty about all three of these pro- 
posals is that they could be helpful or harmful, effective 
or worthless, according to the way in which they were 
carried out. The national conference would be only 
too likely to vote for Protection—and leave it at that. 
A Geddes Axe is a weapon which slips easily through 
the beneficent and productive activities of Government, 
but glances aside when it encounters armaments or the 
abuses of democracy, unless it is wielded by a strong, 
determined, and discriminating man. And as for a 
Development Loan—well, we have Mr. Lloyd George’s 
significant quip: The Government contend ‘* that the 
obstacles are so great that at any rate they cannot go 
faster. Probably they are right. But, as you know, 
with a motor-car it is very largely a question of who 
drives, and also the quality of the machine.’’ To put 
it bluntly, all these plans depend for their success upon 
executive ability of a rare kind. Probably the only 
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man who could carry them out properly is their author, 
and we seriously suggest that he should be asked to do 
so. As Chairman of a Development Committee, or a 
Home Marketing Board, Mr. Lloyd George’s peculiar 
gifts, his driving force and his powers of persuasion, 
would have full play and would be of incalculable value 
to the community. The logical sequel to consultation 
would thus be achieved. 

The foregoing suggestion is made without arriére 
pensée, It may, however, be pointed out that the pre- 
sent behaviour of the Conservative Party makes some 
closer co-operation between Liberals and the Govern- 
ment almost inevitable. The events of the last few 
days have made it certain that the next General Election 
will be fought on the old issue of Free Trade versus 
Protection, and that, with or without Mr. Baldwin 
(probably without), the Conservatives will stand for the 
** whole hog,’’? a General Tariff, Imperial Preference, 
food taxes and all. The Labour Party will thus be com- 
pelled to defend Free Trade. It is true that some 
members of the Party are reluctant to fight on that 
issue, but they can hardly avoid doing so. They cannot 
offer a higher tariff than the Tories, and they will find 
no enthusiasm among the rank and file of their sup- 
porters for dear food. Moreover, the one man in the 
Labour Party who knows clearly where he stands in the 
matter is Mr. Philip Snowden, whose speech in Man- 
chester on Monday night was characteristically clear and 
uncompromising. He will convert many waverers, and 
coerce the rest. To Liberals, of course, a direct chal- 
lenge to Free Trade is like the smell of powder to a 
war-horse. There is no other issue which has so stimu- 
lating an effect upon them. It will be a severe struggle 
this time, for Protection flourishes on trade depression, 
and Protection will win if its opponents are divided. 
Here, then, is another reason for the active participa- 
tion of Mr. Lloyd George in the direction of national 


policy. 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


HE publication of Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report 

advocating the confinement of Zionist colonization to 

the land which their Agencies already hold, and the 
curtailment of all immigration, has already caused some- 
thing of a political crisis which has been accentuated by the 
curious mixture of timidity and truculence which charac- 
terizes the accompanying statement issued by the Govern- 
ment. It would seem that the unhappy country is once 
again to become a political cock-pit, and its inhabitants 
forced to look upon themselves as the spear-heads of great 
world organizations. This is a lamentable state of affairs, 
especially when it is remembered that the present crisis is 
the result of the investigations which followed a murderous 
attack by the Arabs upon the Jewish communities. We 
in England shall feel the repercussions of this struggle chiefly 
in the form of propagandist statements issued by the two 
main adversaries, but it is essential that we should take a 
broad view of a problem which turns upon a number of 
physical and economic facts quite outside the field of 
polities. 

The main physical factor is that Palestine is a compara- 
tively small piece of land, about the size of Wales, with only 
one natural boundary, and no very valuable natural re- 
sources. Its eastern boundary is a river which for a great 
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part of the year can be forded at almost any point, and it 
lies open both to Syria in the North and the desert in the 
South. There was no need to mark off this small artificial 
unit unless for some special purpose, such as the founda- 
tion of a Jewish settlement. Considered merely as an 
Asiatic country, modern Palestine would have been of little 
importance except for its two ports of Haifa and Jaffa, 
and such wealth as may lie in the Dead Sea salts. Its 
historical and religious associations would have ensured it 
a certain popularity as a tourist centre, but no group of 
individuals and probably no Government would have seri- 
ously considered trying to develop the country intensively. 
Most of the area is covered with bare and rocky hills; there 
is a sandy coastal plain which will grow oranges if a con- 
siderable amount is spent on irrigation and preparing the 
land; the valleys and small plains probably loom too large 
in our minds because, as Colonel Wedgwood once said, the 
geography of Palestine is as familiar to us as that of Surrey. 
A New Zealander, standing on the little hill which has been 
planted in memory of Lord Balfour, could look all over 
the Emek, and would probably remark that it is just about 
as much as his father wired in when he started farming. 

The first thing which must strike anyone visiting the 
country since the war is that although Palestine is prob- 
ably not worth developing economically, yet some people 
have begun to put money and energy into intensive cultiva- 
tion. Two entirely different types of farming and different 
standards of living exist side by side. The Arab hill village 
is only distinguishable by small details from an Indian 
village in the Deccan, or a Berber village in Morocco. There 
are the same tumbledown houses, and narrow lanes in which 
children and goats spend their time happily amongst the 
drains and the rubbish. Outside the walls a few half- 
starved cattle and ponies pick up such living as they can 
from some rough grazing and last year’s stubble. The 
farming is typically Asiatic, the scratching of the sun-baked 
land with a ** rail ’? plough, and the broadcasting of a few 
cereals. Sometimes water is raised by hand or animal power 
from a small well. Twenty pounds and some acres of bare 
land are sufficient to settle the Palestinian “‘ fellah.”? The 
European settlements, mostly Zionist, but sometimes Chris- 
tian, are in marked contrast. The houses stand separately 
and are well built, there are modern byres for the cows 
which are kept on European lines. The fields are carefully 
fenced, and irrigation is usually done by mechanical pumps. 
The Arab seems to have no great love for trees, the Euro- 
pean plants them everywhere, partly as wind-breaks for his 
orchards, and partly because they give a settled appearance 
to the colonies. Settlement of this kind costs about £1,000 
a family, whether undertaken in the orange belt, where 
three acres will support a man, or in the plains, where 
about 25 acres seem necessary. In practice the Zionist 
settlement work has often cost much more because in some 
parts it was necessary to begin by draining unhealthy 
marshes, or clearing and levelling derelict land. 

The Simpson Report has been made at a time when 
this European settlement, either completed or in prepara- 
tion, covers about a sixth of the cultivable area, which is 
now defined as a little over a million and a half acres. The 
Government is faced with the problem of a rapidly increas- 
ing Arab and Jewish population and a limited area of agri- 
cultural land, for the undeveloped hinterland of Trans- 
jordania is not allowed to be considered. The solution 
suggested is that European settlement, which is based 
almost entirely upon the contributions of Jews outside 
Palestine, shall be confined to the work at present in hand. 
The development of the remaining five-sixths is to be a 
Government responsibility. As the five-sixths only provide 
an average of about twenty to twenty-five acres for each 
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Arab family, and there is another large section—about 30 
per cent.—who are landless, but whom the Report con- 
siders should be offered land, the first efforts of the proposed 
Development Commission would clearly be expended on 
It is true that the Report 
suggests that more intensive agriculture should be encour- 


settlement along Asiatic lines. 


aged in order to relieve the growing pressure on the land, 
but as £60 per family is given in the Report as the approxi- 
mate basis for settling an Arab, and this will ** provide him 
’ it is obvious 
that the primary efforts of the Commission will be towards 


with a good cow, an iron plough and a harrow,’ 


a form of colonization which has no interest to the Jewish 
immigrant. It is equally clear that for many years the 
Commission will be busily engaged providing facilities for 
Arabs which are not enjoyed in other neighbouring coun- 
tries, and hence they will have to cope with (1) such portion 
of the existing population as has less than the twenty acres 
or more considered necessary to support a family; (2) the 
30 per cent. of landless Arab rural workers, including pre- 
sumably those who are working on the European settle- 
ments ; (3) the natural increase in the Arab rural population 
of about 12,000 a year, and (4) a certain influx from neigh- 
bouring States which has invariably occurred when, as at 
Beisan, any land has been distributed. Even if the Develop- 
ment Commission begins work immediately and the British 
taxpayer is prepared to guarantee a loan for settlement 
work, it will mean that for a decade or two the operations 
of the Commission will be confined to the settlement of 
Arabs on an Asiatic basis, and any saving of land by the 
encouragement of intensive farming will be absorbed by 
** hungry generations ” of Arabs still pressing on the land. 

Before we embark upon such a policy it is necessary to 
face certain facts. It is most improbable that the Jews of 
the world will continue to spend over half a million pounds 
yearly in order to continue the development of a country 
in which settlement on a European basis is confined to a 
definite area, and in which their community will find itself 
heavily taxed to pay the interest on loans raised for the 
settlement of Arabs under conditions much more favourable 
than exist in either Syria or Transjordania. Such Zionist 
enthusiasm as survives will turn naturally to the ‘* Agro- 
Joint ’’ settlement in Russia, where good land is obtainable 
free of cost instead of bad land having to be bought at 
inflated prices. None of the larger reclamation schemes, 
such as the draining of the Huleh, is likely to be attempted. 
The cost of such an operation, considered from a purely 
economic standpoint, would mean that the land would have 
to be worth about £80 or more an acre. For agricultural 
land in a country with an Asiatic standard of living such 
a price is ridiculous, and would only be obtainable from 
people like the Jews who are prepared to pay an uneconomic 
price to live on land which they believe to be sacred. Once 
the ** punch ” and enthusiasm of the Zionist movement 
has been diverted elsewhere there is likely to be a distinct 
** slump ”’ in Palestinian agriculture, and it is almost cer- 
tain that both the British administration and the develop- 
ment scheme will prove to be far too expensive and top- 
heavy. Apart from the new and precarious venture of 
exploiting the Dead Sea salts, there are few activities which 
are likely to expand once Zionist support has been with- 
drawn. There is only the tourist and pilgrim traffic which 
is seasonal, and not very opulent. There will, of course, 
always be a European Jewish population based on Tel- 
Aviv and the orange groves they have planted, but there 
will be little chance of Palestine developing into the com- 
mercial centre of the Near East with a merchant population 
at the ports of Haifa and Jaffa which could pay for 
colonization work inland, and for an expensive European 
administration at Jerusalem. 
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It is not difficult to foresee the future course of events 
if the Zionist movement is diverted to some other area, 
and Palestine is left with a steadily increasing Arab popu- 
lation and a stationary Jewish settlement unable and un- 
willing to invest money in any further development. The 
present cadre of British officials, which it is now proposed 
to enlarge, is absurdly expensive for an Asiatic country with 
a population about a twentieth of that of an Indian 
Province. The growth of a strong nationalist and anti- 
British movement can be predicted in a few years, and 
even if the Development Commission does carry through a 
large measure of land settlement, Lord Cromer’s experience 
in Egypt proves that it will not ensure any gratitude from 
the ‘* fellah,’? while it will unite upon us the hatred of all 
the land-owning classes. It is most necessary therefore 
to take careful stock of our position. Palestine as a Jewish 
National Home was a difficult and doubtful venture, but as 
a purely Arab State it can bring us neither honour nor 
profit, but only danger and expense. 


WHY WHEAT? 
By MAJOR H. L. NATHAN, MP. 


NCE again Wheat is in the public eye. Spurred on 

by the pressure of the Tory landlords in the depressed 

wheat-growing districts, on the one hand, and by the 
necessity of holding back the Tory landslide into Lord 
Beaverbrook’s camp, on the other, Mr. Baldwin in his letter 
to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on October 15th, vaguely 
declares a wheat ** quota ”’ system to be of vital importance 
to British agriculture. 

He visualizes :— 
‘a system under which a definite proportion of the flour 
used to make the bread baked in this country shall be 
made from home-grown wheat. This proportion will be 
fixed from time to time in such a way that all the wheat 
of the requisite quality produced in this country will be 
utilized.”’ 

It is obvious that Mr. Baldwin contemplates a guaran- 
teed price for home-grown wheat of good milling standard. 
In addition, he proposes to give preferential treatment to 
Empire farmers by means of ‘* quotas ”’ of imported wheat. 
Britain’s bread will, according to his scheme, consist of so 
much English wheat, so much Empire wheat, and so much 
foreign wheat. 

What does this ** quota ”’ policy really involve? Most 
important of all, it definitely means higher bread prices. 
England produces only about 18 per cent. of her annual 
wheat consumption, and has to import the rest. During 
the past few years, more wheat has come from foreign 
sources than from the Dominions. In 1929, for example, only 
31 per cent. of our total wheat supply came from Canada, 
Australia, and other Empire sources, while approximately 
59 per cent. came from the Argentine, the United States, 
and other countries. This large extra-Imperial wheat im- 
port occurred because it was cheaper, and of equally good 
quality. In present circumstances, an increased import of 
IE:mpire wheat can only be effected by paying a higher price 
to Canadian and Australian farmers. This increase would 
inevitably be passed on to the consumer in the form of 
higher bread prices. A wheat ‘* quota ”’ system, favouring 
British and Empire farmers, on the lines suggested by Mr. 
Baldwin, can only mean—and is intended to mean—that 
cheap wheat is to be excluded in favour of a costly system 
of guaranteed home prices and Imperial preferences. 

It is clear that such a policy would engender an 
invidious situation in Imperial affairs. On what basis would 
preference be given to the Dominions, first as between the 
Dominions and this country, and then among the 
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Dominions inter se? Mr. Baldwin says that it could be 
‘‘ worked through the normal channels.’? Australia would 
demand a more favourable preferential rate than Canada, 
because of higher transport costs, insurance, &c. In the 
Empire “ quota,’? Canada would demand a very high pro- 
portion because of her huge exportable surplus; Australia 
would protest, and call it unfair to her farmers. As the 
‘“* quota ’? would have to be fixed for a period, in essence 
a guaranteed price would be created. In the nature of 
things, this would cause a general over-production in the 
Dominions, particularly in Australia, leaving much wheat 
unsaleable, and the farmer discontented. World selling 
pressure for the remaining portion of wheat imports required 
by Britain would be bound to force world prices down. The 
disparity between world wheat prices and home wheat prices 
would soon be noticed by the consumer, anxious to protect 
his pocket, and a demand would at once arise for cheaper 
wheat, which neither the Empire farmer nor the English 
farmer could provide. Mr. Garvin’s caustic summary of the 
new Tory policy as * Quota and Quandary ” is a superb 
condensation of a futile plan. 

This criticism applies equally to the policy of Import 
Boards as to a wheat ‘* quota ’? system. Both policies are 
based on a few broad generalizations, remarkable for their 
superficiality and their exaggerated simplicity. A solution 
of our agricultural problem requires a much wider synthesis 
than is made by the supporters of these policies. They 
attach too much importance to our wheat production, 
implying that wheat is the mainstay, the be-all and end-all, 
of our agriculture. Mr. Wise has made a fetish of wheat; 
now Mr. Baldwin does the same. Yet, need we really 
trouble our minds about wheat at all? We have to import 
over 80 per cent. of our wheat; is it worth while, therefore, 
to foster our unimportant and uneconomic wheat produc- 
tion for the sake of one or two million tons more per annum, 
at a cost far above what we have to pay for importing it? 
England can never supply her own demand for wheat, or 
anywhere near it. She requires 7} million tons a year; in 
1929, she produced about 1} million tons, importing 
6 million tons. Even at the height of the Golden Age of her 
agriculture, in the ’sixties, when the land under wheat was 
nearly four million acres, she never produced much more 
than 3 million tons. 

An analysis of our agricultural situation makes clear 
that wheat-growing in England is, in the main, a waste of 
energy, which could be directed with far better results to 
other branches of agriculture, which are not in need of 
artificial stimuli, like subsidies, quotas, import boards, and 
all the rest of the new-fangled aliases for Protection. The 
proponents of Import Boards, and Mr. Baldwin with his 
new agricultural policy, all ignore the true position of British 
agriculture. They sacrifice accuracy in order to obtain an 
apparently rational solution. 

The land under wheat in England and Wales is now 
only 1,840,000 acres. By 1931, it will be around the million 
mark. Even before the War the acreage had been declining. 
In 1918, it was 1,701,000 acres; in 1928, after the abnormal 
period from 1914 to 1922, it again reached this level, being 
1,740,000 acres, and has continued to decrease ever since. 
Wheat farming in England, then, has long been declining, 
and farmers have found that other forms of agriculture are 
more profitable. Indeed, it would be quite true to say that 
not only has our wheat production been cut out by foreign 
competition, but that it has been cut out by other and more 
useful forms of production at home. The agricultural bias 
has indubitably shifted from arable to live-stock farming. 
The total agricultural land in England and Wales in 1929 
was 25,438,000 acres, which is more than in 1850; this figure 
represents a decrease of approximately 1,500,000 acres on 
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the 1918 figure, and of 500,000 acres on 1922. The arable 
area has fallen to 9,948,000 acres, which is 1,100,000 less 
than the 1913 area and 1,850,000 less than the 1922 area. 
The fall in the arable acreage in England and Wales since 
1922 has been nearly 10 per cent., while the fall in the wheat 
acreage during the same period has been over 30 per cent. 

Conclusive evidence of the uneconomic character of 
wheat production is furnished by the comparative values of 
agricultural products arrived at during the Agricultural 
Census of Production, 1925-26, and by reliable estimates 
made since. The value of the wheat crop in 1925-26 was 
£12,070,000, while the value of all farm produce sold off 
the farms, &c., was £224,100,000. Wheat thus formed 
5.4 per cent. of the total. Among farm crops, the lowly 
potato was almost equal in value to wheat. Since 1925-26, 
both wheat acreage and wheat prices have been falling. An 
estimate of the 1929-30 wheat crop as being worth 
£10,000,000 is probably optimistic. The value of farm 
produce generally is estimated at about £230,000,000 in 
spite of falling prices. The fact is that wheat plays a very 
minor part in the agricultural budget; according to the 
estimate made, wheat contributed a mere 4.3 per cent., and 
probably even less, of the total value of the agricultural 
output. The 1930-31 percentage is likely to be even smaller, 
since world wheat prices have reached the pre-war level, and 
continue to fall. There has been a world-wide over-produc- 
tion of wheat during the last two or three years, as is clear 
from the ‘* carry-over *’ statistics of the Canadian Wheat 
Pool and the United States Federal Farm Board. 

Why should there be so much clamour over so small a 
proportion of the agricultural production of this country ? 
Wheat, asa factor in our agriculture, is no longer of 
any great importance. Its area is declining rapidly, and its 
annual value even more so. Our farmers are paying little 
attention to wheat production, because, for the vast 
majority, the cost of production is greater than the 
price obtained. The time is approaching when our pro- 
duction of wheat will be almost negligible ; it is foreshadowed 
by the fact that the value of agricultural produce is being 
maintained at the £280,000,000 level, while that of the 
wheat crop is declining into insignificance. 

The position of our only 100 per cent. wheat area, East 
Anglia, is admittedly serious. This fact, however, does not 
justify the institution of artificial measures, like subsidies, 
Import Boards, or a wheat ‘* quota’ system, with the 
intention of encouraging agriculture by encouraging wheat 
farming. To subsidize (which is what any of these methods 
will, in effect, do) a declining and uneconomic industry 
like wheat-growing, of no great importance to the national 
economic structure, is really politics run mad. Does Mr. 
Baldwin really think that our hard-pressed citizen, in his 
double réle of taxpayer and consumer, will be content to 
take this further load upon his already overburdened 
shoulders ? 

In ridding curselves of the incubus of wheat-growing, 
we must not, of course, let our wheat districts become 
derelict. An exhaustive inquiry into the economic possi- 
bilities of the special types of soil found in East Anglia 
would enlighten us as to the necessity of wheat-growing 
there. Meanwhile, recent investigations by agricultural 
economists have proved the profitable nature of arable stock- 
farming and dairy-farming on heavy clay soils similar to 
those found in Norfolk and Essex. Why not introduce these 
industries into our eastern counties? It is clear that wheat- 
farming in East Anglia can only continue at a profit, now 
that wheat is less than 35s. per quarter, along high farming 
lines—extensive farms with highly mechanized methods. 
This would, in some respects, be an objectionable develop- 
ment, however, because it would entail the destruction of 
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the small farm: and would increase rural emigration to the 
towns. 

We must face the stark reality: it is better and 
cheaper for England to rely upon imported wheat. In spite 
of Mr. Wise and Mr. Baldwin, this does not mean the doom 
of British agriculture. On the contrary, what we need to 
secure a prosperous agriculture, marked by a great number 
of homes on the land, large-scale production of food, and 
a profitable return to capital and labour, is a conscious bias 
away from wheat. 

Our farmers possess a wonderful market at their very 
door-steps for products of which we are importing too much 
from our near neighbours—Holland, Denmark, Ireland, 
France, &c. Fresh meat, eggs, poultry, pigs, milk, butter, 
cheese, vegetables, and fruit—these products are un- 
doubtedly worth further investment of capital and labour. 
The climate and the soi] are excellent, and the market is 
huge and near. Competent management and effective 
methods would place our farmers producing these important 
foodstuffs in a position to defy any foreign competition. 
What is more, there would be a place for the small farmer 
as well as the large. 

Why, then, Wheat? 


WORSE THAN A CRIME 


HE absurdities and hardships of our Divorce laws 
| have been exposed again and again. The discretion 
of judges has lately to some extent lightened the 
burden and in a generation or so it is possible that some 
of the more glaring inconsistencies may have been removed. 
But for the man who has committed the blunder of poverty 
there is little hope in the matrimonial courts. Poor Persons 
Divorce has done beneficent work, but it scarcely touches 
the fringe of the evil. It is usually available only in the 
simplest and most obvious cases. The vast majority of 
men and women must rely upon the discretion of the magis- 
trates for the settlement of their matrimonial] differences, 
and magistrates cannot grant a divorce but only a separa- 
tion order, the equivalent of a judicial separation. What 
this means in human misery can be guessed at by those 
who practice in the courts of summary jurisdiction, but 
never really known, for the practice of the various courts 
differs widely even in adjoining districts. 

Broadly speaking, a married woman may apply to the 
magistrates for a separation order on the ground of per- 
sistent cruelty to herself or her children, of desertion, of 
failure to provide reasonable maintenance, of serious assault, 
of habitual drunkenness as defined by statute, of inter- 
course by the husband while knowingly suffering from 
venereal disease, and of his compelling her to submit to 
prostitution. A husband can only apply when his wife is 
a statutory drunkard or is guilty of persistent cruelty to his 
children. The Bench have power to order payment to the 
wife of not more than £2 a week, and not exceeding 10s. a 
week for each child. The husband can get no similar order, 
whatever his wife’s means, 

The law may seem unfair even in theory. In its prac- 
tical] administration it is infinitely worse. There are many 
reasons for this. The justices, owing to their age and lack of 
training, are an unsuitable tribunal for almost any purpose. 
For dealing with difficult matrimonial questions which are 
especially apt to introduce emotional influences, and for 
weighing evidence on sexual matters with regard to which 
scarcely any human being ever speaks the truth, they are 
probably as bad a court as could be devised. As the Lord 
Chief Justice said the other day when granting an appeal 
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from a decision of certain justices: ‘‘ Some day we will 
have a state of affairs in which people who administer the 
law will require to know something about it.’’ But that 
day is not yet. If a woman can make out any sort of 
case, then, however strong the defence may be, she will 
almost invariably get an order, especially if she alleges 
that her husband drinks. She always has the sym- 
pathy of the court, and it is much easier for her to obtain 
the services of a solicitor than it is for her husband. Even 
if she cannot borrow the money for a fee, or get assistance 
from one of the numerous Guilds of Help, she can generally 
get someone to take on her case out of sympathy, or rely- 
ing upon costs being given against the husband. Magistrates 
have a strong, and perhaps natural, tendency to hold that, 
whether the wife’s case is proved or not, the parties are 
better apart if matters have come to such a pitch between 
them. Hard cases make bad law, and women are well aware 
of this feeling among the justices. The presence of women 
magistrates might improve matters if they were not usually 
taken from the class of ‘* Social Workers,’? which means 
that they imagine their principal function on the bench to 
be to take sides with women and girls in matrimonial and 
affiliation cases, and to convict, regardless of the evidence, 
in all charges of cffences against children. 

For practical purposes there is no appeal. In theory 
an appeal lies to a Divisional Court, but this is heard on 
the notes of evidence supplied by the Magistrates’ Clerk, 
and the Judges make a practice of upholding the decision 
of the Justices if there is any evidence on which it can be 
supported. It is obvious that 2 wrong decision may often 
be due to mistakes in the note of evidence, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to supplement the notes made by the 
Clerk. I do not think any police court practitioner will 
deny that these notes are not infrequently ‘* edited ’? when 
an appeal is in prospect. In addition the expense is pro- 
hibitive in most cases, and the Poor Persons Rules are of 
little use. 

The amount cf the orders made by the magistrates 
varies very widely. In theory they should follow the prac- 
tice of the Divorce Court as to the proportion of the joint 
income to be allowed to the wife. In practice they do just 
as they please, and make orders in reckless disregard of the 
man’s inability to pay. Should he fall into arrear he is 
usually committed to prison. As the law stands, such com- 
mitment can be, and often is, made without any evidence of 
means. A husband can apply for an order to be varied on 
the ground that his means have diminished, but the magis- 
trates can, at their discretion, exercisable without appeal, 
refuse the issue of a summons for this purpose. It is the 
usual practice of Magistrates Courts to refuse until all 
arrears are paid up. Thus it constantly happens that a 
man falls into arrear through sheer inability to pay, and 
by the time he discovers the remedy his position has become 
hopeless. ave myself been concerned in a case where a 
workman had, through unemployment, got more than £200 
in arrear, while his wife, who had a good job, was living in 
comparative affluence. The issue of a summons to vary 
had been refused, and the wife, out of spite, was applying 
for the man’s commitment. In this particular case a way 
out was found, but many men, unrepresented, have in 
similar instances gone to gaol. 

To anyone who has practised in the Divorce Court, and 
seen the careful way in which the law, imbecile though it 
be, is administered, how evidence is weighed and means to 
pay considered, it is revolting to find that the accident of 
poverty deprives of justice those who are compelled to 
appear before the magistrates. It is obvious that these 
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freely granted separation orders must lead to immorality. 
Often the issue of adultery arises, and evidence is accepted 
and rejected in the most amazing fashion. In places where 
female labour is in demand it is quite common for factory 
girls to marry with the full intention of getting a separation 
if they do not care for married life. They know how easily 
such an order can be obtained, with a little corroboration 
from a convenient mother or sister, and having got an 
order they go back to work and do very well. 

The people who suffer these things are inarticulate. 
There is no party capital to be made out of redressing their 
wrongs. The appointment of magistrates is one of the few 
remaining ways of cheaply rewarding political work. So 
nothing is done. Yet the remedy is simple. Remove all 
these matrimonial disputes from the Magistrates to the 
County Courts, and give the County Court Judges jurisdic- 
tion in divorce. It would cost money, of course, and neces- 
sitate the appointment of additional Judges. But is that 
any reason for denying justice to nine-tenths of the nation ? 
Amendment, root and branch amendment, of the law is 
necessary and long overdue. But even as it stands, for the 
great majority of the people, it is not fairly and justly 
administered. 

C. L. #. 


“WHEN FOUND, MAKE A 


NOTE OF” 


BautpwIn has a policy, a little fiscal policy, 

Based upon suggestions by his followers and friends 
(Noted very carefully and treasured up with reverence)— 
Little bits of tariffs and of quotas and of preference, 

Safeguarding and subsidies and other odds and ends. 
Baldwin gets a telegram, a little daily telegram sisi 

(From Amery or Chamberlain or Brentford, let us say), 
Or a letter, or a phone-call, or a postcard, just a penny one 
(From Beaverbrook or Rothermere or practically anyone), 

To tell him what his policy had better be to-day. 


Baldwin keeps a diary, a little pocket diary, 
For noting down his policy at each successive stage. 
He knows what it was yesterday, because he made a note 
for it; 
But neither he nor we can tell (although he’d have us vote 
for it) 
His policy to-morrow, when he’s turned another page. 


MacFLeEckKNogr. 


LETYVERS TO THE EDITOR 
ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


Str,—Mr. J. M. Keynes tells us that ‘‘ for at least 
another 100 years we must pretend to ourselves and every- 
one that fair is foul and foul is fair ; for foul is useful and 
fair is not’?! But eventually he can see us free to return 
to some of the most sure and certain principles of religion 
and virtue. 

A deplorable doctrine indeed, which is rather like: 
Let us do evil that good may come. There can be no justi- 
fication for the postponement of sound morals, without 
which there can be no economic security.—Yours, &c., 


FRANCIS J. WHITE. 


‘* Lyndhurst,’’? North Harrow, Middlesex. 
October 21st, 1930. 
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THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR 
STRENGTHENING THE MEANS OF 
PREVENTING WAR 
A CRITICISM OF THE BRITISH ATTITUDE 


Sir,—The Eleventh Assembly has been a great disap- 
pointment to all friends of the League of Nations. So much 
was expected of it. So little has been achieved. At such a 
time introspection is healthy, and it is well for us to consider 
how far the attitude of our own delegation can be judged 
satisfactory. In general its position was thoroughly pro- 
gressive, but it was not consistently so, and the attitude 
which it adopted to the Draft Convention for Strengthening 
the Means of Preventing War, one of the most important 
proposals under discussion, created a deadlock which made 
progress impossible. 

This proposal is intended to strengthen the position of 
the Council when acting under Article 11 of the Covenant, 
which empowers it, when war threatens, ‘‘to take such 
action as may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the 
peace of nations.’’ So defined the competence of the Council 
is very broad, and great care has been taken in official 
reports not to narrow it by excessive definition. But in one 
respect it is seriously defective. The success of its efforts 
entirely depends upon its ability to secure the consent of the 
parties to the measures which it proposes. The Covenant 
places them under no obligation to accept such measures, 
while as ad hoc members of the Council, entitled to vote, 
they may be in a position to paralyze it until the time for 
preventive action has passed. The new proposal is an 
attempt to overcome these difficulties by securing in advance 
from as many States as possible an undertaking to accept 
and apply any provisional measures unanimously recom- 
mended by the neutral Members of the Council. These 
measures may be designed to avoid further aggravation of 
the substance of a dispute or they may be of a military 
character involving the withdrawal of troops from danger 
zones if a clash of arms seems imminent, or an enforced 
armistice if hostilities have actually begun. In either case 
no change in the practice of the Council is involved. To 
recommend such measures has been its method in the past. 
But henceforth its authority will rest upon a legal basis. 
The success of its efforts will no longer depend on the weak- 
ness or goodwill of the parties in conflict. 

The history of the project is briefly told. The desira- 
bility of implementing Article 11 in this way was raised by 
the German member of the Committee on Arbitration and 
Security in 1928. As general security pacts were at that 
time suspect and regional arrangements were in vogue, the 
Committee decided not to elaborate a general convention, 
but to prepare a text suitable for use as a model by States 
prepared to accept such obligations inter se. This document 
received the blessing of the Ninth Assembly, which recom- 
mended it to the attention of States desiring to conclude 
agreements of such a kind. It has remained an academic 
formula. No such agreement has been registered with the 
Secretariat. 

Twelve months later at fhe next session of the Assembly 
the new British Government transferred the question from 
the abstract to the concrete plane. It proposed the trans- 
formation of the model treaty into a general convention 
open to accession by all States. The Committee on Arbitra- 
tion and Security examined this suggestion last May, but 
could reach no agreement upon the scope of the Convention. 
The British delegation, though it had taken the initiative in 
the Assembly, proved unprepared to make any material 
changes in the text of the draft, while other delegations, led 
by the French, took the view that if a general convention 
were to be adopted the provisional measures prescribed by 
the Council must be applicable, not only to military forces 
as was contemplated in the model treaty, but to naval and 
air forces as well. Still further—horresco referens—the 
majority were anxious to establish a link between the viola- 
tion of the Convention and the application of Article 16 of 
the Covenant. This the British delegation flatly refused 
to do. 

In these circumstances the Committee had to be content 
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with preparing a preliminary draft of the proposed con- 
vention. This draft contains four articles of importance, 
only two of which represent an agreed text. By Article 1 
the parties agree to conform to any conservatory measures 
of a non-military character recommended by the Council 
with a view to preventing any aggravation of a dispute, 
while Article 4 provides that these measures shall not require 
their consent if unanimously recommended by the neutral 
members of the Council. The same applies to the military 
measures envisaged in Articles 2 and 3, but since the Com- 
mittee failed to reach agreement upon the text of these 
Articles, it contented itself with drafting two alternative 
proposals, 

Proposal B, the simpler and less satisfactory, involves 
three obligations for the parties :— 


1) An undertaking to withdraw at the demand of the 
Council any troops which have invaded foreign terri- 
tory or entered a demilitarized zone. 

2) A promise to comply with any other recommenda- 
tions by the Council which they do not consider 
incompatible with their national security. 

3) A pledge that they will raise no objection to the 
Council sending representatives to the spot to super- 
vise the execution of the prescribed measures, 


Proposal A includes the first of these obligations and the 
substance of the third, but replaces the second—a quite 
worthless formula—by much more concrete stipulations. 
Under it the Council may also require :— 


(1) The withdrawal of naval forces beyond 
graphical limits. 


fixed 


geo- 


(2) The prohibition of military and civil aviation in 
certain areas. 
(3) The retirement of troops for a specified distance 


behind their frontiers in caSes where no 
tarized zones have previously existed. 


demili- 


Furthermore, should one party persistently violate the 
Council's prescriptions and open or resume hostilities with- 
out his opponent being found guilty of similar misconduct, 
he is to be treated, under Proposal A, as an aggressor liable 
to the penalties of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The difficulties which prevented agreement were not of a 
technical order. They were political difficulties of the first 
magnitude. Proposal A embodies the traditional French 
thesis that military, naval, and air questions must be dealt 
with simultaneously, and that Article 16 is an insufficient 
guarantee of security in the absence of concrete arrange- 
ments for its application, while Proposal B represents the 
distaste of the British Admiralty for any restrictions upon 
its liberty of action and the reluctance of the British Cabinet 
to provoke the hostility of those who would willingly forget 
that Great Britain ever put its signature to Article 16. The 
reconciliation of two such standpoints could not be expected 
from the Committee on Arbitration and Security, but the 
Assembly itself, the proper forum for such reconciliations, 
fared no better. When the question was discussed before 
the Third Committee, Lord Cecil announced that the British 
Government was prepared to make one concession, which 
he described, to a sceptical audience, as a verv considerable 
one. The British Government, he said, would no longer 
object to authorizing the Council to require the withdrawal 
of troops for a fixed distance behind their frontiers. It 
would not agree to give the Council any control of the dis- 
position of naval or air forces. Nor would it consent to 
any provision which linked up with the violation of pro- 
visional measures the application of Article 16. Such a con- 
cession did not go far to bridge the gap. The French 
delegate, M. Marcel-Heraud, considered these two points 
essential and after some discussion in a sub-committee all 
hope of immediate agreement was abandoned and the Com- 
mittee decided to invite the Council to refer the question to 
a special committee in the hope that some compromise may 
be agreed upon before next vear. 

There for the moment the matter rests, and it is for us 
to consider how a more encouraging result can be secured 
when the question is next discussed by the Assembly. One 
solution there is which would remove all difficulties. Should 
Great Britain abandon its original position and declare its 
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readiness to accept Proposal A, the opposition to that pro- 
posal would almost certainly collapse, and the conclusion of 
a treaty on such a basis would no longer be delayed. The 
objections raised against that proposal are singularly un- 
convincing. Lord Cecil, in his speech to the Third Com- 
mittee, cited two, first among them the essential differences 
which distinguish naval from military operations. The 
nature of these essential differences has never been exactly 
specified. And that for a very good reason. No relevant 
differences exist. The possibility of an ‘‘ untoward event” 
is just as great at sea as on land. There is just the same 
danger of irresponsible or hasty action precipitating war. 
One can well understand the desire of the Admiralty to 
popularize a different view, but it is pleasant to find that 
naval Officers of high rank completely share the layman's 
natural inclination to regard the whole argument as a flimsy 
pretext, an ill-disguised subterfuge. International control 
of the disposition of naval forces is just as necessary in 
times of crisis as international control of the military situa- 
tion. If we press for the one and refuse to accept the other 
we shall be charged and rightly charged with the most 
deliberate and shameless insincerity. Such a_ course 
amounts to asking others to tie their hands while we our- 
selves remain completely free to act as we please. Inter- 
national co-operation on such terms is completely and per- 
manently impossible. 

There remains the second objection, the objection to 
securing respect for provisional measures by the application 
of sanctions. It might well be a valid one if, as Lord Cecil 
argued, the proposal, in contrast to the Covenant, contem- 
plated the use of sanctions before anyone had had recourse to 
arms. But such a possibility is expressly excluded. Itisclearly 
provided that one of the parties must have opened or resumed 
hostilities before his rejection of provisional measures can 
be construed as a resort to war. That being so, the objec- 
tion is no longer convincing. Sanctions are only to be 
applied in the future as in the past against a State which 
has actually resorted to war. But there are two innova- 
tions. They will be applied in every war which the Council 
cannot stop by mediatory action, whether or not there has 
been a violation of the unamended Covenant, and they will 
be applied with much greater certainty since this treaty at 
last provides a satisfactory test of aggression. It is not for 
the present Government, the sponsor of the much-abused 
amendments, to take objection to the first of these changes, 
while it is difficult to understand why any British Govern- 
ment should object to the second. For it definitely 
subordinates Article 16 of the Covenant to Article 11. The 
former is reserved by this proposal for those extreme cases 
in which one of the parties has deliberately refused to 
allow the Council to take control of the situation, but in 
such cases its application becomes automatic. Once the 
Council’s representatives have reported persistent violation 
of its injunctions, individual Members of the League no 
longer retain any discretion to form their own judgment 
of the situation and act accordingly. This surely represents 
an acceptable compromise between the rival standpoints 
which Great Britain and France have championed for so 
many years, a great opportunity of putting an end to the 
undignified wrangle between the two which has been so 
largely responsible for holding up the progress of the 
League. If we neglect such an opportunity we shall do so 
at our peril. No other may arise until the widening rift 
between the two schools of thought is too broad to be closed. 
Should that occur it would spell disaster for the League. 

The past careers of the members of our delegation sug- 
gest the impression that they personally would willingly 
accept Proposal A, but that they are handicapped by instruc- 
tions based upon the fear that public opinion at home would 
not support such action. Now is the time for public opinion 
to assert itself and to indicate that it expects a reversal of 
our policy before the question is next discussed by the 
Assembly. Such action on our part would strengthen the 
League. It would help to heal the breach with France. It 
would confirm our own prestige at Geneva, where prestige 
can only be won by honesty of purpose and statesmanlike 
concessions.—Yours, &c., 

C. WILFRED JENKS. 

Gonville, and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—What Count Sforza and the self-appointed ** Yugo- 
Slav *’ Government said to each other about Venezia-Giulia 
when signing the treaty of 1920 is doubtless interesting, but 
still more interesting is what the local inhabitants thought 
and how they voted at the Italian General Election of May, 
1921—the first and only free election in which the territories 
conquered from Austria as a result of the Great War took 
part. 

In the ** Gorizia-Gradisca ”’ electoral area (constituency) 
the voting for the allotted five deputies resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following :— 


Communisti (one deputy): Tuntar. 
Concentrazione Slasa (four deputies): Wilfan, Scesci. 
Pogorink, and Lavrencik. 


This result does show that there was an overwhelming 
anti-Italy feeling in that district. I am quoting from the 
full election results given in La TrRipuNa—a leading Rome 
paper—of May 20th, 1921, which lies before me. 

It may also be interesting if I give the then free voting 
at the same General Election in what had been Austrian 
South Tyrol, the forced and continuous Italianization of 
which is the greatest tragedy of the Peace Treaties. This 
region was given the name of the Bolzano (Bozen) electoral 
area, and was allotted four depufies. The result showed that 
the inhabitants were entirely pro-Austrian, for the only four 
deputies elected belonged to the ‘‘ Partito Tedescho”’ (i.e., 
the German Party). Their names were: Eduard Reut- 
Nikolussi, Wilhelm Walther, Karl Tinzl, and Count Fried- 
rich Toggenburg, who had been Governor-General of Tyrol 
under the Austrian Empire. 

One of the reasons I feel myself out of sympathy with 
the Italian emigré Signor Nitti, who was ‘‘ Liberal ’’ Prime 
Minister in Italy in 1920, is that his Liberalism failed to 
give autonomy to South Tyrol, that beautiful land of 
German-speaking people.—Yours, &c., 

J. C. MACGREGOR. 

October 13th, 1930. 


A WORD FOR THE POETS 


Sir,—A great many people, like myself, who delight to 
hear good modern verse set to music, share my disappoint- 
ment that in most cases the name of the author is entirely 
ignored both by the Announcer of the B.B.C. studios and 
those responsible for a large proportion of concert pro- 
grammes all over the country. It seems doubly negligent, 
since the writer of the poem has been the original inspirer of 
the theme and the musical composition. To lovers of poetry 
Yeats’s ‘‘ Cloths of Heaven,’’ Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘ Nod,”’ 
Houseman’s ‘‘Summer Time on Bredon,’’ and Rupert 
Brooke’s ‘‘ Spring Sorrow,’ are appreciated more for the 
sake of their author than for the composer of their imposed 
melody. 

I once ventured to ask the B.B.C. authorities if they 
would include the name of the author in their announce- 
ments, but a courteous reply assured me that the extra time 
such a concession would take could not be afforded. I should 
not have minded the refusal so much if I had not to listen 
frequently to intimate details about the gramophone records 
used—their name, make, number, colour of label, and the 
name of the piece on the other side, repeated twice. And, 
anyway, surely there is plenty of space on the pages of the 
RADIO TIMES? 

There are some vocalists, like Mr. John Coates, who 
never fail to disclose the source of their songs and to increase 
the pleasure of their hearers thereby. 

In their own interests, should not authors stipulate that 
their words are properly recognized when sung in public? 
—Yours, &c., 

EVELYN D. BANGAY. 

Tilehurst Cottage, Chesham, Bucks. 

October 19th, 1930. 
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THE NEW PROTECTIONISM 


S1r,—The supporters of the New Protectionism will derive 
some encouragement from a perusal of E. Gurney Salter’s work, 
‘*Tudor England Through Venetian Eyes,’ which gives ex- 
tracts from letters written by Venetian representatives in 
England more than four centuries ago. Lorenzo Giacomo 
(1551-1554) says: ‘‘ The nobles (in England) are by nature 
very courteous, and especially with foreigners, but the people 
are most haughty, and most hostile to foreigners, they 
seeming to think that the useful things (utilitd) that foreign 
merchants take out of the kingdom are robbed from them, 
and imagining that they could live on their°‘own (da per 
loro) without trading with other peoples.” 

Trevisan Andrea (1497-1498): ‘‘ They imagine that none 
ever comes into their island but to make himself master of 
it and to usurp their goods.’’—Yours, &c., A. 


Srr,—Lord Beaverbrook has been telling us for a long 
time that we should tax foreign food imported to this country 
in exchange for Free Trade within the Empire, and has, I 
believe, given his personal guarantee that the cost of living 
will not be increased by these food taxes. 

But now that the Colonial Premiers are here, Lord 
Beaverbrook is apparently quite ready that we should tax 
foreign food, not in exchange for Empire Free Trade, but for 
any degree of Colonial Preference which each individual 
colony may see fit to give us. Does his personal guarantee 
that the cost of living will not increase still hold good? 

ROLAND STURGIS. 


THIS MERRY ENGLAND 
By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


STRANGER to this country, glancing casually 

through the columns of the Press during the last few 

weeks, could hardly fail to gain one very definite 
impression. England has gone Merry. 

The revival is startling. Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Belloc, 
Mr. Christopher Hollis, and the latest adherent of their 
school, Miss Storm Jameson, have repeatedly told us that 
Merriment died from these islands at the time of the 
Puritan Revolution in the seventeenth century. Genuine 
enjoyment and the spontaneous lyrical pleasure of the 
Elizabethan Age were replaced by that grim quest for 
material gain which has dominated our national spirit ever 
since. But to-day, apparently, the leaden weight of Puri- 
tanism has lifted. If we suffer at all, it is from reckless 
hedonism. No patriot could read without profound emotion 
the correspondence conspicuously displayed in the Times 
under the heading ‘* One Amusement After Another,’’ the 
remarks of Sir Benjamin Johnson in Liverpool, and of Miss 
Lilian Faithfull at the Church Congress, The picture 
painted by these three independent witnesses is one of a 
cumulative orgy of unthinking pleasure. 

The Times starts, as indeed is only right and proper, 
with the children. Children, it seems, can no longer ** put 
in two quiet days running.”” They demand toys; they 
demand cinemas; they alarm the thoughtful public, bent on 
national economy, by their request for entertainment of the 
type which costs money. Gone, it would seem, are the good 
old days of Home Life and Edifying Instruction, when Mr. 
Fairchild combined entertainment with Moral Education 
for his family, by taking the children to see a corpse hung 
from a gibbet. Gone are the days when Mr. Bronté could 
shut his family into a tiny box of an unheated room, there 
to ruin their eyesight by issuing magazines, economically 
written in microscopic calligraphy, and to contract tuber- 
culosis through the insanitary but quiet environment of the 
churchyard. Gone are the days when the large Victorian 
family brought itself up, running wild about an almost 
boundless garden, the girls, particularly, receiving such 
education as might be conveyed by overworked governesses 
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and the chance remarks of their better equipped brothers. 
The restless energy of youth to-day demands something 
more, and though one correspondent reminded the readers 
of the Trmes that this could be—and was being to a very 
large extent—provided by such organizations as the Scout, 
Guide, and Club movements, and other expressions of volun- 
tary organization, the Times itself and the main body of 
those who contributed to the discussion remain pontifically 
perturbed at the spectacle of its pleasure-seeking habits. 

The alarm of the Times at the present outbreak of 
child-hedonism is echoed from Liverpool by Sir Benjamin 
Johnson, who took the opportunity of a meeting in sup- 
port of the Youth Hostel movement to rebuke ‘“‘ the great 
masses of the people who seem to look upon life as a per- 
petual round of entertainment.’? While from the Church 
Congress Miss Lilian Faithfull, ex-principal of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, uttered a serious warning to the 
modern typist, who, disillusioned about ‘* the romance of a 
career,”’ is turning to seek consolation in * illicit *’ pleasures. 

Childhood, youth, the great masses of the people, they 
are all, it seems, bitten by the same mad dog, afflicted by 
the same craze for pleasure. 

It is when reading such statements as that made by Sir 
Benjamin Johnson that I become oppressed by a sense of 
personal isolation. How can we human beings ever agree 
about a world which seems so different to each one of us? 
I remember feeling a similar oppression when reading Dean 
Inge’s ** England,”’ a most readable and often likable work, 
which none the less filled me with the sense that each one 
of us inhabits a different country. Dean Inge’s land was not 
my land. It was as strange as a fairy land forlorn, with 
just the same sudden and distorted familiarities which make 
all fairy lands so entrancing and yet so intimidating. Sir 
Benjamin’s England is not my England; but I keenly wish 
it were. I feel that Sir Benjamin’s is a lovely land, where 
eares do not afflict, and fears do not appal; insecurity has 
gone; poverty and disease oppress no longer; the great 
masses of the people, including, I suppose, the two million 
odd unemployed and their dependents, look upon life as a 
perpetual round of entertainment. They must have the 
bright discerning eye of Chaucer, the exuberance of Dickens, 
the gentle tolerance of Charles Lamb to achieve so admir- 
able a detachment from their material circumstances. These, 
of course, as the winter approaches, are not good. No one 
can travel through the industrial towns of the North country 
to-day and predict with confidence that the prolonged enter- 
tainment of their inhabitants will be easily achieved. But 
in Sir Benjamin’s England, even this apparently is possible, 
since he himself speaks from Lancashire, and must know the 
conditions of the North. 

I can find severa] reasons why Sir Benjamin’s vision of 
England is difficult to share; I can find none whatever for 
deploring it. If ever the people of England could indeed 
come to regard life as a perpetual round of entertainment, 
that would be a remarkable sign of human evolution. For 
the capacity to be entertained, though by no means always 
a sign of civilized taste, is nevertheless an admirable quality 
in a nation. We may deplore the appetite for horrors which 
finds entertainment in public executions; we may think 
witch-burning, tribal warfare, politica] tortures, and gladia- 
torial shows a trifie too exuberant as a means of national 
amusement. But I am not aware that Sir Benjamin sug- 
gests a return to these. What he does suggest is that Eng- 
land to-day provides a perpetual round of entertainment 
for the great masses of the people, even considering the 
limitations which we have already imposed upon our taste. 

If what these commentators criticized had been our 
reluctance to be amused, I could have agreed with them 
whole-heartedly. Nothing in life have I seen more depres- 
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sing than the efforts of a certain section of the British 
public to find entertainment in the Casino at Monte Carlo. 
I have never myself been bored in a night-club, because I 
happen to love dancing; but I have seen others who were. 
I have drowned in rolling floods of mass boredom at public 
dinners; but never have I seen anything in any way to 
equal the huge, cosmic, corporate boredom of the British 
Family Life on Sunday Afternoons. 

I believe that it is considered rather chic nowadays to 
protest that the crowds which pour out to watch football 
matches or dirt-track races are similarly bored. But quite 
honestly, I do not believe they are. I should be, in their 
place, but I wisely do not go. On the other hand, I will 
put my hand on my heart and swear that I have never 
yet seen an audience bored by Mickey Mouse, nor yet, I 
suggest with rather less gusto, by Greta Garbo. But I have 
seen abyssmal, despairing boredom in the bar-room of a 
third-rate public-house. 

The fact remains that this is a hard world, beset by 
insecurity, penalized by bad cooking, and liable at any 
moment to be complicated by the devastating manifesta- 
tions of love and death. Cold mutton and the Monday- 
morning feeling afflict us even when dire poverty, disease, 
or unrequited affection do not. If we can find diversion 
from our ills, we are most happy, and the wailing of those 
who condemn our wistful, though not always unavailing, 
quest for entertainment, seems not only unreasonable but 
a little cruel. If I were an unemployed milliner’s assistant, 
I hope I should find courage to emulate a young friend of 
mine and win a fox-trot competition at an East End dance. 
It might stimulate me, as it stimulated her, to bear my 
misfortunes with dignity, and it might also provide a most 
welcome ten shillings for my family exchequer. If in this 
year of grace the great masses of our people can find it 
possible to be entertained, then, for Heaven’s sake, do not 
let us discourage them; and if cinemas or lipsticks, cock- 
ails or whippets, Ronald Colman or the Tottenham Hot- 
spurs can assist their achievement of that desirable humour, 
then by all means let us welcome the agents of our merri- 
ment. There will be time and opportunity in later years to 


discuss and possibily refine the «esthetic standards of our 
entertainment. 


FRIENDSHIP BESOUGHT 


HERE is something unaccountable and, at first sight, 

pitiful about those advertisements which appear at 

the holiday season asking for society and companion- 
ship. What manner of man is it that is so beset with 
loneliness that he must plead publicly for its mitigation, 
that he is willing to offer a share of his motor-car or his yacht 
to a stranger, with all the risks attendant on such an 
experiment, or invite himself as a paying guest to houses 
where the company is young, cheerful, and musical? 

Men or women with no friends of their own generally 
owe their isolation to some defect of character. They 
may be curmudgeonly, quarrelsome, complaining, or incur- 
ably shy, but it is difficult to imagine any of these going 
out of their way to seek an experimental friendship. There 
could be no greater torture to a shy man than to be 
plunged into a house party where the racket of tennis, 
bathing, round games, and dancing is guaranteed to be 
incessant. Such a gathering would certainly include its 
amateur saxophonist and its practical joker. The shy are 
always happiest alone or in their immediate circle—and the 
curmudgeon is seldom short of his victim. He can make 
himself a daily nuisance in any omnibus or railway carriage. 

If we dismiss the thought that these unfortunates may 
be socially undesirable on account of their habits, there is 
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another which is equally disturbing. It would be a dreadful 
thing to be harnessed for a fortnight to the bore of the club 
smoking-room, Yet it is quite conceivable that he might 
regard the perfect holiday as one during which he could 
inflict on a new and helpless sufferer those tedious stories 
for which he had no longer any willing listener. The chat- 
terbox is not always immediately detected, and it would 
be easy to weigh anchor with him with no suspicion of the 
temptations to homicide which might occur before harbour 
was reached. 

There are, of course, those genuinely lonely through no 
fault of their own—men returned from abroad after years 
of absence, provincials stranded in an unfriendly city, or 
the bereaved who have had no occasion to cultivate any 
companionship but that of those they loved. Yet would 
many of these submit to the hazards of an arrangement 
which might prove a dangerous failure? 

It is possible that a first meeting might disclose nothing 
that was not agreeable and promising to mutual entertain- 
ment, that it might discover common tastes and common 
hobbies which would seem to warrant a joint adventure, 
but full compatibility needs a longer test. A man might 
be as keen an entomologist, or philatelist as another (for 
the advertisement predicates self-sufficiency in interests), 
and yet drum the table with his fingers, or eat noisily, or 
snore obstreperously, or have a smoker’s cough, or a 
reiterative sniff. | Wreckages in married life have been 
traced to irritations no less trifling. 

Though at first sight it may seem the act of a brave 
if foolish man so to invite chance in selecting a crony, it 
has also about it an element of cowardice. The true 
adventurer is never afraid of loneliness, but picks up his 
society as he strides, and finds all the entertainment that 
he needs in its variety. Even the bore could purchase the 
respectful attention of the village tap-room for one night 
only, and on a short walking tour spread his parentheses 
over a countryside. The misanthrope can find one of like 
mood on every country road. Towns may be lonely places, 
but the country is never so. The Sussex shepherd has the 
attractive habit of greeting a salutation perfunctorily, and 
then as the stranger moves away over the Downs following 
him with shouted comment on the weather and the crops. 
So the traveller in England, if he be but sociable and 
obliging, is followed by friendliness from place to place. 
There is really no need for him to expose his nerves to the 
risk of an uncongenial playmate. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Camargo Society. 
HE Camargo Society, for the production of balleis, 
i gave its first performance on Sunday, and at once 
justified its existence by the creation of ‘* Pomona.” 
Mr. Constant Lambert’s music, a modern treatment of old 
forms like the passacaglia and rigadoon, was delightful, 
the scenery and costumes showed that John Banting is one 
of the most brilliant English decorators, and Mr. Frederick 
Ashton’s choreography was most imaginative. I look for- 
ward to further collaboration between this remarkable trio. 
Anna Ludmilla and Dolin danced admirably, and we were 
able for half an hour to forget that Diaghileff was dead. 
Altogether a triumph for the taste and efficiency of the 


Camargo, Unluckily the rest of the programme was less 
felicitous. The ballet from ‘* Robert le Diable ’’ was his- 


torically interesting, though the stage was rather small 
for it. Madame Ninette de Valois danced beautifully a 
pas de deux with Dolin to Glinka’s music. But a ballet 
called ** A Toothsome Morsel ’? was as vulgar and boring 
as anything I have seen, and the posturings of a young 
lady called Anna Boalth ‘* to be considered as generally 
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representative of the Central-European School of Dance 
and the Laban Movement ”’ struck me as merely ridiculous. 
Madame Lopokova, whose oratory is as expert as her danc- 
ing, explained in a charming speech that the Camargo 
was neither highbrow nor lowbrow, had neither prejudices 
nor parties. I cannot help feeling that a prejudice in favour 
of first-rate art and against third-rate art would be an 
advantage. People who like bad ballets can see them in 
every revue : the appeal of the Camargo must be to the old 
supporters of Diaghileff. And it was noticeable that the 
audience reserved its enthusiasm for the ballet which 
deserved it, ‘‘ Pomona.”’ I earnestly hope that the directors 
of the Camargo will not copy the commercial managers in 
underestimating the public taste. And I wish that new 
subscribers to the Camargo—may there be many of them— 
would indicate the fact that they at any rate have preju- 
dices, when they send their subscriptions. It was a part 
of Diaghileff’s greatness that he never underrated his 
audience, and if the Camargo would steadily aim at approxi- 
mating to his standards, I think they would not only deserve 
success, but attain it. 


“Little Eyolf,” at the Arts Theatre. 


Ibsen is one of the nineteenth-century writers 
whose stature grows more impressive as we retreat from 
him. He is now taking his rank with the supreme play- 
wrights of Europe—there have been hardly twelve of them. 
It was a pity that Mr. Grein could only give six perform- 
ances of ** Little Eyolf ’’ at the Arts Theatre, for there 
must be many playgoers who have never had the luck to 
see it. As often happens in a great writer’s late work, 
Ibsen is here technically most audacious, disregarding all 
ingenious indirectness of attack, and relying on his genius 
to sweep his audience with him. The success is complete, 
until the last five minutes, and I think the greatest actors 
could hardly give these the reconciling solemnity which 
Ibsen desired. ‘* The Children’s Home ” is almost as 
inadequate an image as the pink lampshades in the first 
act. ‘* The Rat Wife,’’ on the other hand, ought to be 
terrific, and if at the Arts Theatre she seemed silly, I think 
the producer was to blame. Mr. Alfred Milton played 
Alfred rather as I imagine Irving’s understudy would have 
plaved ‘* The Bells.”? Mr. Milton is obviously an intelli- 
gent man, but he seemed unable to resist the cheapest 
theatrical tricks, and his self-centred performance wrecked 
the play, like a Wurlitzer organ playing with a string 
quartet. Miss Jean Forbes Robertson, on the other hand, 
gave one a new idea of her powers. As nineteenth century 
as a du Maurier drawing, she was also an image of an 
eternal type, tortured and baleful with a pallid face beneath 
copper-coloured hair. Here and there she lost grip, and 
seemed merely an actress, but most of the time she carried 
Rita directly into our consciousness. She was a woman, not 
a wistful tomboy, and now that she has at last forgotten 
her disastrous success in ** Peter Pan,’? I hope she will 
develop her gifts in a series of specifically feminine parts. 
Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore gave an admirable performance 
in a difficult part. I should very much like to see these 
two ladies repeat their rdles with a differently conceived 
Alfred and Rat Wife. 


‘Rich Man, Poor Man,’ Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 


This is the first of the ‘* new plays and revivals ’”? which 
are to be produced, each one of them for a fortnight, by 
the Embassy Repertory Company, under the direction of 
Mr. A. R. Whatmore. ‘* Rich Man, Poor Man,” is an 
ingeniously attractive entertainment, and it is produced 
accordingly. It might have been Congreve’s ‘* Double 
Dealer ’’ up-to-date—if the author, Mr. Dion Titheradge, 
were Congreve. As it is, after a diffident first act the play 
finds its feet, and all the characters steer their interlacing 
courses in a manner which satisfies the demands of a 
pleasantly complicated plot. The acting is efficient, and 
successfully avoids any available pitfalls. The immacu- 
lately dressed but down-and-out V.C., for instance, promises 
to be an intolerable bore, but Mr. Michael Hogan tempers 
his priggishness until the author grants him some humanity ; 
and Miss Edith Sharpe does her best to make Thirza as 
passionate and unscrupulous as any 1930 Lady Touchwood 
ean be. Altogether it is a diverting play, adequately pro- 
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duced and acted, with few real excitenients, but no discom- 
forts. Goldoni’s ** The Liar’? in Grace Lovat Fraser’s 
English translation, is promised as the next production. 


The Film Society, Tivoli Theatre. 

The Film Society gave an unusually interesting and 
varied programme for the first performance of its sixth 
season at the Tivoli Theatre last Sunday. The short pre- 
liminary films included ** H20,” a pattern film ‘* inspired 
by the richness and variety of water forms and textures ”’; 
two films dealing with the technique of talking films, the 
first a comic and descriptive cartoon film, the second con- 
sisting of ** rushes ’*—uncut and unselected pieces from a 
film called ** Cape Forlorn,” which is now being made in 
three languages; ‘* Frolicking Fish,’? one of the always 
amusing Walt Disney cartoon films; ‘* The Strangler,’’ 
a ** nature *’ film dealing with a plant of the Convolvulus 
family; and ** Running After Luck,’’ one of Miss Lotte 
Reiniger’s brilliantly executed silhouette films, with musical 
synchronization. The main item of the programme was 
** Earth,’”? a recently made Russian film by Alexander 
Dovzhenko. This was chiefly remarkable for the great 
beauty of much of the photography. Dealing with life in 
the agricultural districts of the Ukraine, the collective farm 
system, and the coming of machinery, it had many oppor- 
tunities for interestingly composed pictures, and peasant 
types were extremely well used. The story was slight and 
very simple, with one or two dramatic and moving situa- 
tions, but ** Earth ” is not, on the whole, very original— 
indeed, it much resembles one or two other Russian films 
that the Society has shown—and part of it is spoilt by some 
very elementary ‘* anti-God ” propaganda, 


John Skeaping and Barbara Hepworth, Tooth’s Gallery. 

The exhibition of sculpture by John Skeaping and 
Barbara Hepworth (Mrs. John Skeaping) at Messrs. Tooth’s 
gallery brings for the first time prominently before the 
public two young English sculptors of more than ordinary 
merit and originality. Both are carvers rather than 
modellers, working in many different kinds of stone and 
wood, and one of the most attractive, if not the most 
important, qualities in the work of both of them is an ex- 
treme sensitiveness to the materials used and to the possi- 
bilities of their surface texture. The finished objects have 
the appearance of having grown naturally out of the block 
of wood or stone. Miss Hepworth’s work has this quality 
perhaps even more than Mr. Skeaping’s : a good example of 
it is her very lovely ** Figure of a Woman ”’ in a beautiful 
and unusual Corsehil] stone. This is the most successful 
thing she shows here, being also more firmly knit in design 
than most of her work. It is in the quality of rhythmical 
design that Mr. Skeaping excels. He shows an admirable 
sense of balance and a subtlety of formal relations, and 
utilizes the natural shapes of the human body and of 
animals with great expressiveness, distorting or modifying 
them for his purpose without ever straining after effect or 


grotesqueness. His ‘* Reclining Woman ” is an instance of 
this. The large ‘‘ Standing Figure,’ ‘‘ Pony,’”? and 


** Stag °? are among his best works, and there are some 
charming small pieces among the sculpture in semi- 
precious stones, such as lapis lazuli and Russian malachite. 
* * * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 25th.— 
Lamond, Beethoven Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
“The Jealous Wife,’? by George Colman the elder 
(1723-94), at the Rudolf Steiner Hall. 
Sunday, October 26th.— 
Mr. C. Delisle Burns, on ** The Medizvalism of To- 
day,’’ South Place, 11. 
Albert Sammons and Mark Hambourg, at the Palla- 
dium, 3.15. 
The Incorporated Stage Society’s production ‘* Cheri,” 
at the Prince of Wales. 
Monday, October 27th.— 
Revival of Mr. Harwood’s ‘** The Grain of Mustard 
Seed,’’ at the Ambassadors. 
** The Jealous Wife,’’ at the Old Vic. 
London Symphony Orchestra, Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
8.15. 
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Don Salvador de Madariaga, on ‘‘ The Development 
and Present Position of the Sanctions of the League of 
Nations,’’ Schoo] of Economics, 5.30. 
Tuesday, October 28th.—Opening of Parliament. 
Revival of Mr. J. M. Synge’s ‘‘ The Playboy of the 
Western World,” at the Criterion. 
Balokovie Recital, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. Clough Williams Ellis, on ‘* Architecture—The 
Citizen’s Part,’’ Morley College, 8. 
~ J. M. Robertson, on ** The Evil of Error,’? Conway 
all, 7. ° 
Wednesday, October 29th.— 
Payling Subscription Concert, Royal Albert Hall, 8. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Mr. Hugh Walpole, on “ Literature,’’ King’s College, 
5.30. 
Thursday, October 30th.— 
Mr. Philip Morrell, reading Seventeenth-Century 
Poetry, Poetry Bookshop, 6. 
** Nippy,”? at the Prince Edward Theatre. 
Omicron. 


ONE OF THOSE MOMENTS 


Ir happened at the Fronton : we had gone 
To see the Basque pelota played again : 
A dreamy August afternoon, where shone 
Half liquid light, half sunshine, the clear Seine 
As we went steaming down it. On the quays 
We found a table at the river’s bank, 
And talked of everything, or (if you please) 
We talked of nothing, and serenely drank, 
And smoked our long Presagos, and so came 
Into the Fronton court to watch the game. 


The finest game to watch on earth, they say— 
And there it was, under that summer air, 
Filled with the perilous joy of holiday, 
Not noticeably not sober, following where 
The ball shot steeply from the ringing wall 
To the chistera, curved, and shot again, 
And struck again, while over and round us all 
Queen Paris murmured, murmured her sweet strain. 
By combination of blind circumstance 
(Poor explanation) I attained my trance. 


A trance in retrospect, but in the birth, 
And in the living, an abundant life. 
I felt as one new come to a new earth 
To find it perfect. No surcease of strife, 
No indolent content with things that are, 
Was that perfection, but a world aflame, 
A world in travail, hitched to a soaring star, 
Wrestling for betterment, and, all the same, 
Conscious of its own absolute truth and worth 
Unchangeable, that was that perfect earth. 


And I was perfect too : for, but for that, 
I should have seemed an alien, but I too 
Hungered for truth, had truth my habitat, 
Thirsted for virtue, virtue in me knew: 
Wise as a god, all wisdom to command, 
Pure as a god, incapable of ill, 
Yet like no god, for gods no change demand 
From perfect god to god more perfect still— 
Thus was my image, in my blissful mood 
Of slothless ease and restless certitude. 


Then the dream ended : for the match was done, 

The crowd was all! dispersing, and I came 
To earth again, imperfect earth. ‘** Who won? ” 

T asked. ** When next vou want to watch a game.*? 
Replied my friend sedately, ‘* you might try 

Taking a little water with vour wine. 
The Blues won easilv.”? ‘* Did they now? ” said I. 

And he said ** Well, we must go back and dine: 
We have to meet Dolores Simonnet 
And Sammy Briggs, at eight, at the Palais.”’ 

A. W. Bratrewaitr. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


IMPROVED 


HE tendency of mankind to see the past as a dark 

age extends to matters of education, and latterly in 

England a visitor from one of the planets might go 
away with the idea that until a very recent date only the 
wealthy had any schools to go to, and that those were 
mainly places of dreary cruelty, and bungling classicism. 
Everything nowadays becomes so systematic that the ways 
of former society do not easily obtain their recognition. 
They were not organized from headquarters. Their annual 
report was not a mass of tabulated facts. The sharp- 
tongued apostle of compulsory-voluntary refinement did not 
marshal the millions. The hand that rocked the cradle was 
not provided with pamphlets on the only enlightened plan 
of rocking cradles. 


* * * 


Of course we are far “* better off ’? in 1930 than in 
1830. We are in important responsibilities better educated. 
But the development of consciousness is not in every direc- 
tion, and in some directions this country is behind the points 
that it reached long ago. The condition of the drama, for 
example, is inferior, Consider what allusions, what rapid 
artistic touches, Shakespeare and his contemporaries were 
able to address to the ‘* nut-cracking Elizabethans.”? Con- 
sider how, in 1830, the provincial town would regularly 
receive and enjoy Shakespearean drama. Or, if you are 
weary of that subject, set side by side the bills which 
announced the performance of, say, Monsieur Hengler and 
his troop a hundred years back, with the bills which now 
proclaim a film programme or a revue to your market town. 
The difference is that formerly the announcement was 
elegant, precise, full of information, and in its way learned ; 
it gave the public credit for an inquiring spirit and a 
critical mind. The schoolmistress whom one eighteenth- 
century poet immortalized, the schoolmaster who survives 
in the ** Deserted Village,’? however erroneous their educa- 
tional theories, and however unsupervised their little schools 
were, did contrive to make their scholars respect and use 
their minds. Hence the political intensities of their times, 
and the modest position obtained in their newspapers by 
things like football matches and symposia on the next world. 


* * * 


Professor J. W. Adamson comes forward with a new 
and spacious account of the change, in England, from the 
old style of schools to the new; his book is ‘* English 
Education, 1789-1902 *? (Cambridge University Press, 21s. 
net). In his preface, he points out the chief aspects of the 
change. In 1789, ‘* it could not be said that England 
possessed an educational system ’’; and the institutions 
which bore some semblance of a system ‘‘ were Church 
institutions.’? In 1902, there was a system, and the State 
directed it. Meanwhile, experiments in psychology had be- 
come fashionable, and had affected the teacher and the 
taught. ‘* For many the satisfaction of instincts was 
regarded as the great thing to aim at in education. This 
return to the jungle is by no means absent from the educa- 
tional practice of to-day.’’ Meanwhile, too, the displace- 
ment of the Church meaut the disappearance of the 
‘* religious purpose,”’ but the State had not any one purpose 
to substitute for that. Again, the citizen, ‘‘ free ’’ in 1789 
in respect of education, had been by 1902 habituated to com- 
pulsion. Latin and Greek had fallen from their high estate 
to ‘* mere ‘ subjects’ in a long list of other subjects ’’°— 
the Science Schoo] had lifted its roof higher and higher, 
until it out-tops the old Grammar School. Professor 
Adamson adds to his preliminary chart some words of judg- 
ment, and commends to us the close consideration of 


EDUCATION 


educational reformers in connection with “ the type of 
education they would reform.”’ 


* * * 


And so he passes forward into another of the surveys of 
the Victorian era which are already numerous and will 
increase greatly in number; tragedy or tragi-comedy, that 
age is immense enough to accommodate whole hosts of 
historians. Professor Adamson is not one of those who 
explore it with an eye chiefly for ridiculous furniture and 
anti-Darwinian parsons, or for Dotheboys Hall and Jack 
the Ripper. He reviews men and their works with great 
patience, and extends his imaginative sympathy well into 
their world. Even Dr. Arnold calls from him no epigrams, 
no ** back views ’—he grieves that Mr. Lytton Strachey 
should have failed, apparently, to make ‘“‘ any serious 
study of English education as it was a hundred years ago ”’ 
before pretending to give an estimate of this devoted school- 
master. The Mechanics’ Institutions in these pages find no 
irreverent quotations; instead, Professor Adamson utters 
for them a plain little funeral sermon, telling the story of 
their hopeful origin and their inherent disease in few but 


accurate words. 
* * * 


When one has read the whole uncoloured statement of 
educational growth in Professor Adamson’s book, the mind 
is bowed by the weight of the Victorian endeavour, alike 
where men and women of wide fame and those who have 
been almost forgotten are concerned. South Kensington is 
a particle of the solidity. Wherever one looks, one finds 
the builders, not golden ones, relentlessly gripping their 
** tale of bricks ”? and adding their storey to the pyramid 
which seemed to them to be National Education’s master- 
piece. There is Huxley, lecturing daily for six weeks to 
teachers on physiology ‘** with a view of converting them 
into scientific missionaries to convert the Christian Heathen 
of these islands to the true faith ’—editing that series of 
shilling science primers which one still sees quite often—but 
these are only instances of his application. Over the way 
is Matthew Arnold, not “ forgetting the bright speed he 
had,’’ but transferring it from the pastures of imagery to 
the steeps of this monstrous pyramid; he becomes a fore- 
man. Meanwhile, even the son of Coleridge, setting aside 
the trinkets of his early poetry, and postponing the writing 
of that great life of his father which is now so sadly needed, 
is at work creating teachers; how the host catch the note, 
and cram their beautiful thick exercise-books with Algebra 
and Domestic Science, and Logic, and Psychology, and 
Industrial Science, with inks of several colours, and every- 
ready ruler—all to forward this scheme of saving England 
from the dame-school and the inability to spell ‘* encyclo- 
pedia.”’ 

* * * 

Professor Adamson brings his impressive history past 
the turn of the century, and permits himself a page of com- 
ment on the state of things left behind by all the reformers. 
** Vagueness of aim finds its appropriate consequence in 
imperfect achievement.’? He gives one _ illustration. 
** Within the year ending in September last the recruits to 
the Regular Army were, in round numbers, 28,000. They 
were divided in respect of education into five categories; 
the two lowest comprised men whose education was limited 
to an imperfect knowledge of the three R’s and men who 
were wholly illiterate. These two classes contained one- 
fourth of the whole number of recruits.’? There is no im- 
plied selection of the man who joins the Army as particularly 
illiterate! The standard of a far larger class may be seen 
in the fatuous advertisements at present considered, by 
astute observers, ‘* the stuff to give ’em.’’ 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
LORD BALFOUR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Chapters of Autobiography. By ARTHUR JAMES, FIRST EARL OF 
3ALFOUR. (Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

‘““A. Grey.—I think this time we shall defeat the G.O.M. 

‘* CHAMBERLAIN.—Don’t be too sure. I agree with what 

Harcourt said, ‘ We shall never know how strong he is until 

he has got rid of every one of his colleagues.’ ’’-—Chamber- 

lain’s conversation with Lord Balfour, March 22nd, 1886. 
Tue first four chapters of this unfinished autobiography are 
a charming account of Lord Balfour’s youth and education. 
No man started life in more delightful and stimulating sur- 
roundings. He lost his father when he was a few years old, 
but his mother had a genius for the education of children. 
He had delicate health, but this turned out a blessing. He 
had the great William Cory to teach him at Eton; he had 
the society of cultivated and distinguished minds in his own 
family ; he lived at Cambridge as a Fellow Commoner wear- 
ing a blue and silver gown as he sat at High Table among 
philosophers, scholars, and men of science. He inherited 
two estates in Scotland, and at one of them at the age of 
twenty-four he entertained Gladstone, then Prime Minister, 
as an intimate friend. It is characteristic that the game he 
played, and played with great skill and enthusiasm, was 
real tennis, Hatfield possessing one of the half-dozen courts 
to be found in England. 

The political part of Lord Balfour’s book falls into three 
parts (unhappily it ends at 1886). The first part is con- 
cerned with his experience as Private Secretary to his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury. The second is concerned with the 
history of the Fourth party during the Gladstone Govern- 
ment (1880-1885). Balfour was a member of that party, and 
at one time he sat between two members of that party of 
four, Churchill and Gorst, because both of them would speak 
to him and neither would speak to the other. But for the 
ordinary reader to-day the third part is the most important ; 
the part relating to the autumn and winter of 1885-1886. For 
in those months politics took a violent turn, with disastrous 
results. The problem before English statesmanship was 
a revolutionary problem. The life of Ireland had been 
arranged on a plan designed for the convenience of 
England. The genius of the English people had shown 
itself in creating societies that were a source of strength 
to England and yet arranged on a plan designed for 
their own convenience. To any man of foresight and 
imagination the problem before English statesmanship in 
the nineteenth century was to convert Ireland from the first 
kind of society to the second. In the eighties it was clear 
that Irish government needed, as the Irish Church and Irish 
land had needed, a bold departure. Between 1880 and 1886 it 
was still possible that that departure might be made without 
violence. In 1886 that hope was destroyed and the train 
was laid for the catastrophe that brought the old government 
of Ireland to so violent an end nearly forty years later. That 
is why those months possess so absorbing an interest for all 
students of English history. 

In 1885 a minority of Gladstone’s Cabinet wanted to set 
up a Central Council in Dublin. That minority included 
Gladstone and Chamberlain. The defeat of that scheme by 
the Whigs was the cause of the fall of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment. In March, 1886, Chamberlain said to Balfour in the 
course of a remarkable conversation reported in this volume, 
‘“Tt is no particular secret now that what destroyed the 
last Liberal Government was not the Budget but the proposal 
of a National Council for Ireland.’’ The Conservatives took 
office with Salisbury as Prime Minister for the first time. 
Salisbury chose for his Viceroy Carnarvon: Carnarvon who 
had written to Salisbury six months earlier, as we know 
from Sir Arthur Hardinge’s biography, ‘‘ Our best and 
almost only hope is to come to some fair and reasonable 
arrangement for Home Rule.’’ At this time Lord Salisbury 
himself was thinking about changes on the lines pressed by 
Chamberlain on the 1885 Government with Gladstone’s sup- 
port. For Lord John Manners has described a conversa- 
tion that he had with Salisbury on June 11th when Salisbury 
was forming his Government. Salisbury came to lunch with 
him and talked about the composition of his Cabinet. ‘ He 
then, after discussing men and minor appointments, asked us 
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to consider whether in dealing with the Irish problem that 
country could be divided for local and private bill purposes 
into four Provinces, with a Central Court of Appeal.” 
(Whibley’s ‘‘ Life of Lord John Manners,” Vol. II., Appendix 
5.) In Salisbury’s Government there was a strong party for 
attempting a liberal solution. Iddesleigh, Hicks Beach, and 
Lord George Hamilton were among them. But there was one 
strong opponent, Randolph Churchill. Then came the elec. 
tion. In December, 1885, Gladstone tried through Balfour to 
persuade the Salisbury Government to deal with the Irish 
question on these lines, promising his support, but the 
Government decided instead on coercion. Carnarvon and 
Hart Dyke resigned. The Salisbury Government was 
defeated on Jesse Collings’ amendment to the Address, and 
Gladstone formed his Government to consider Home Rule. 
Chamberlain entered the Government, but resigned in March 
when the Home Rule Bill took shape. Just before resigning 
he had a remarkable conversation with Balfour, reported in 
this book, in which he said that the right course was for 
Radicals and Tories to join against the Whigs. That old 
quarre! still burnt fiercely in his mind. 

If Hartington had left Gladstone in 1880 when Lansdowne 
left him, because he could not accept his agrarian reforms, 
the Central Council plan might have been carried to success 
by the Gladstone Government. If Carnarvon had had his way 
in the Conservative Government in the autumn of that year 
it might have been carried to success by the Salisbury 
Government. Events had taught the more far-sighted 
men of both parties that reform of the Irish Govern- 
ment was essential, and if Carnarvon’s suggestion for a 
Joint Committee of both Houses to consider that reform had 
been adopted there would have been plenty of good will 
and statesmanship for the task. The more the history of 
those decisive months is studied, the clearer does it become 
that England was at one of those turning points where 
ordinary party warfare if pursued too far could only lead to 
revolutionary consequences. For the failure of English 
statesmanship before the problem that had been met in 1832 
by the wisdom of Wellington and Peel the blame will be 
divided differently by different judges. Lord Gladstone put 
the blame on the Conservatives in his book ‘‘ After Thirty 
Years "’; and he naturally made great use of the revelations 
about the internal affairs of the Conservative Cabinet con- 
tained in the Carnarvon Biography. But his answer contains 
a damaging admission ; for he says that Salisbury disagreed 
with Carnarvon, and that for that reason he did not talk with 
his Viceroy about Irish policy. But this is surely to lay Lord 
Salisbury open to the charge which he brought against 
Disraeli. For in this volume Lord Balfour reports a con- 
versation in which his uncle complained that Disraeli kept 
no kind of control over his colleagues, and let each depart- 
ment do what he wanted. These events were steadily encour- 
aging the Irish to demand more, while making it more 
difficult for English statesmen to act together. 

It is easy to see, as we look back, that both Gladstone 
and Salisbury were the victims of the confusion of English 
politics. Salisbury had to think of Churchill, a powerful 
man guided and governed by personal ambition ; a possible 
Disraeli ; just the man to take advantage of any opening 
given him by his leader. Gladstone had to think of keeping 
together Whigs like Hartington whose only ties with 
Liberalism were those of tradition, Radicals led by a man 
as powerful as Churchill with the greater stability that 
comes from conviction and enthusiasm for definite schemes 
of reform. The events of that winter made the unsolved 
Irish problem an incubus on English politics for forty years. 
But at the moment the boot was on the other leg. It was 
the confusion of English politics that made an Irish settle- 
ment impracticable. The confusion in the Conservative 
Party led to Carnarvon’s overtures and to their collapse ; 
overtures that were full of hope if they were the beginning 
of a change, full of danger if they were not. The confusion 
in the Liberal Party led to the failure of reform in the spring 
of 1885 and the suspense of the autumn. Out of all this con- 
fusion there emerged an old man, intent only on one thing, 
thinking only of one problem, the problem that had cast its 
shadow over English politics from his boyhood. He was no 
longer in his own mind the leader of a party. He was a man 
living for one supreme task, a task for which he threw to the 
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winds party, power, reputation, friendship. He had no 
divided loyalties, for the hopes that fired Chamberlain left 
him lukewarm, and the fears that troubled Hartington left 
him calm. He shut himself up with his conscience, and wher 
he was left alone with that dragon something momentous 
always happened. It was the history of 1878 over again. 
But Lord Balfour noted a difference. ‘* Personally, I 
thought, and think, that although what he did was, in my 
judgment, wrong, only he could have done it. The contrast 
between Gladstone conducting the Midlothian campaign to a 
triumphant issue in 1880, and Gladstone leading the 
Liberal Party on the road to long defeat in 1886, is striking 
and interesting. In both cases I differed profoundly from his 
policy ; but while to my (perhaps prejudiced) eyes his efforts 
on the first occasion never seemed more than supreme 
examples of electioneering art, on the second they presented 
the more impressive spectacle of a statesman endeavouring 
with infinite labour to deal with a problem beyond his 
strength.” 
J. L. HAMMOND. 


THREE SIDES OF A PICTURE 


The Age of the Chartists, 1832-1854. 
J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND, (Longmans. 12s, 6d.) 

Lord John Russell. By A. Wyatt TiLBy. (Cassell. 15s.) 

British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell. By W. P. 
MoRRELL. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 25s.) 


A Study of Discontent. By 


Few people, watching modern politics in any European 
country in a moment of dispassionateness, would probably 
deny that the statesman of to-day has an uncomfortable 
air of helplessness. He looks worried and helpless, tinkering 
here and tinkering there, desperately trying the efficacy of 
some ancient political principle or expedient which he prob- 
ably does not understand or some new catchword which he 
himself does not believe in. It is not surprising, for the 
statesman is the only expert engineer whom we allow to 
tinker with complicated machinery without any expert know- 
ledge. If you took a motor-car and drove it at fifty miles 
an hour into a brick wall, then poured water into the petrol 
tank and oil into the carburettor, filled your battery with 
petrol and your radiator with sawdust, and if you handed it 
over to be repaired by a Professor of Philosophy whose 
engineering and electrical knowledge was limited to the 
ability to turn on the electric light in his room by means of 
the switch at the side of the door, no one would be surprised 
if your car still refused to go. But that is exactly what we 
have done with the machinery of society since 1914, and are 
then surprised and annoyed to find that the wheels will still 
not go round and there are two million ‘‘ on the dole.” 

These reflections are begotten by a reading of the three 
books listed above. To read them is to get a view of three 
sides of the picture of a particular and important era in our 
history, and three sides of a picture make a solid body in 
three dimensions. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, Mr. Tilby, and 
Mr. Morrell are all looking at the same historical years, and 
each sees something different in them; to combine their 
vision is to get an unusual understanding of a period which 
contained one of the watersheds of history. The man who 
does not know what people thought and did politically 
between 1832 and 1854 cannot possibly understand the poli- 
tical and social problems which confront a statesman to-day 
—one wonders how many Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers now living could pass the most elementary 
examination in the history of that period. 

A new volume by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond is an event, 
and of the three books theirs has the widest range and 
much the greatest importance. ‘‘ The Town Labourer ”’’ and 
‘* The Skilled Labourer *’ were studies of the effects of the 
industrial revolution on the population in towns between 
1760 and 1832; ‘‘ The Village Labourer’’ dealt with the 
village and the country during the same period. ‘ The Age 
of the Chartists’’ deals with the social history of the new 
urban population between 1832 and 1854. It has all those 
admirable qualities which we have come to expect in a work 
by the authors. The merits, like the authors, are so un- 
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obtrusive that it is only when one has finished the book that 
one becomes fully aware of them—a merit itself as rare as 
it is remarkable. Very few writers are so much occupied 
with their book that they forget their own abilities, know- 
ledge, or brilliance ; the reader must continually be reminded 
of them. That is never the case with a book by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond. ‘‘ The Age of the Chartists’’ is full of detail 
about the administration of the towns, education, poor law, 
drink, religion, amusements. The social conditions of a 
particular age are analyzed minutely. The tone is low and 
the method impersonal, according to modern standards. But 
the book carries you with it and is never dull or laborious, 
and when you have come to the end of it, you are aware 
that it has not been a mere collection of facts or detailed 
analysis. Insensibly it has constructed for you a picture, 
or at any rate one side of a picture, of anera. The authors, 
so unobtrusively in the background, were very much there 
all the time, performing one of the chief and most difficult 
duties of the historian, informing the period which they have 
studied with an idea which was inherent in it. Here the 
idea is indicated in the subtitle. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
have endeavoured to regard the years 1832 to 1854 with the 
eyes of some nameless and forgotten inhabitant of Man- 
chester or Oldham, Leeds or Wakefield. They give us the 
civic or municipal setting of their daily lives documented 
from Blue Books and all the paraphernalia of the scientific 
historian. They show us how these people lived—what they 
did with their refuse ; what they enjoyed in their houses 
in the way of sanitary arrangements ; how they got or did 
not get a water supply ; what they did on Sundays ; what 
education they were given; what religion meant to them. 
They show us the English people attempting to build a new 
society in new towns, and that the experiment was 
dominated by the idea that ‘‘a society of men getting on, 
trying to get on, thinking always of getting on, and sacrific- 
ing everything to getting on, would be a happy and stable 
society.”” They show us, too, that the idea proved delusive. 
Their book is, therefore, a study of that discontent of the 
nameless inhabitants of those Victorian towns which flared 
up and seemed to fizzle out abortively in the Chartist move- 
ment. 

The side of the picture given to us by Mr. Tilby is political 
and biographical. Here we are looking at the period through 
the eyes of the well-to-do, of the governing classes, of people 
not nameless but who made for themselves some small place 
on the scroll of history. A biography of one such person, 
Lord John Russell, was well worth attempting. His character 
is interesting and his career follows and was determined by 
that historical watershed the peak of which divides the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century from the authori- 
tarianism of the twentieth. Mr. Tilby has written a bio- 
graphy which has some considerable merits. We began to 
read him groaning, for there were signs that we were to be 
treated to one of those displays of epigrammatic fireworks, 
lasting for three hundred pages, which are produced whole- 
sale by authors and publishers and supplied retail to the 
public at 15s. net under the dubious title of biography. But 
Mr. Tilby’s bite is much better than his bark. He would 
be more readable if he were a little less brilliant, but he 
has really tried to understand and explain the career of 
Lord John and the political history of his era. His book is 
somewhat overbalanced on the purely political side, for he 
rather neglects Lord John Russell’s relation to that social 
side of the period studied by Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. But 
he has both knowledge and understanding, and his book is 
readable and intelligent. 

Mr. Morrell’s volume is an intensive study of colonial 
policy during the period. It is not a book for the ordinary 
reader, but the serious student of history will welcome it. 
It is the fruit of considerable research into official documents 
and throws new light upon an important corner of history. 
It is a detailed study of the colonial policy of the Peel and 
Russell Governments, and therefore traces the growth of 
those ideas which have moulded that strange political 
organism whose machinery Mr. MacDonald and _ the 
Dominion Premiers are anxiously tinkering with to-day at 
the Imperial Conference. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The White Paternoster. 
7s. 6d. 

As You Were. By WILFRID BENSON. 

The Fool of the Family. 
7s. 6d. 


By T. F. Powys. 


Hogarth Press, 7s. 6d.) 


By MARGARET KENNEDY. 


The Flame on Ethirdova. By HeEcTOR BOLITHO. (Cobden- 
Sanderson, 7s. 6d. 

Cakes and Ale. By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

A Woman on Her Way. By JOHN VAN DRUTEN. Putnam. 
7s. 6d.) 


The Lion Took Fright. By Louris MARLow. (Mundanus, 3s.) 
The Murder at the Vicarage. By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 


7s. 6d.) 


One thing is explicit or implicit in these books. Not love, 
for that would be old-fashioned ; nor seduction, for that 
would be melodrama and belongs to the top-hat period. 
Sex without love, a mental, furtive excitement without 
obligation, without compassion, without dignity, is in one 
form or another either the theme or the outstanding episode 
in most of these novels. Each man or woman has at least 
one shrivelled scalp to hang at the waist. That duplicates 
are worn disturbs no one. Why should it in these days of 
mass production? 

But, softly! Mr. Powys, at least, is not subject to a 
generalization ; he comes within it, but also he lives alone. 
He must, indeed, feel utterly lonely. He would seem to be 
in love with this green earth, its woods and flowers, the 
flush of morning and the quiet of evening, for only love and 
wonder could create the scene with such beauty of expres- 
sion. If man had never come to stain this radiant earth! 
Only he is vile. Against the fine background, too, he is 
doubly beastly. Mr. Powys sees him like that; what to 
most people seems abnormal is to Mr. Powys humanly 
normal. Does he mean that men become cruel and lewd, 
and cheats, through living close to Nature? Then his own 
feeling for Nature is most strange. But Mr. Powys presents 
many enigmas. Some of these stories are moralities, and it 
may or may not be significant, but is certainly curious, that 
when goodness and mercy enter in they are accompanied 
by the supernatural. There is comedy, too—but how bitter 
the laughter! Swift looked at mankind and abandoned 
hope, but his fury was of pity. Mr. Powys is without fury ; 
calmly, quietly, and with pitiless skill he pictures the mean- 
ness in the heart, while the earth shines and is indifferent. 

Mr. Powys deals with the inexplicableness of the indivi- 
dual; Mr. Benson with the inexplicableness of the mob. 
This, the latest of the war books, deals not with the war, 
but with Rupert Carne’s preparation for it in the O.T.C. 
Young, even for eighteen, he went straight from school irked 
by knowledge of his youth and inexperience. His comrades 
were irked still more, for there was an equanimity and pur- 
pose about Rupert that compelled their interest, and an 
unassailable virginity of outlook which was almost an im- 
pertinence. The sergeant-major was long before he realized 
that his wish to save Rupert from the consequences of his 
youth was stronger than his self-acknowledged desire to see 
him destroyed. Mr. Benson's study is of adolescence, but it is 
adolescence of the mind more than of the body. We see 
Rupert emerge with the promise of his boyhood on the fair 
way to fulfilment, though it took all the active diplomacy 
of his friends to save him from the results of his Armistice 
Day folly. The story is faithful to the youth of the closing 
war years. Mr. Benson writes as those boys wrote and spoke 
of Berkhamsted, Bath, and other great training centres. 
‘* As You Were ”’ has a definite place among the War books, 
though the War ended before Rupert Carne was ready for 
service. 

We pass from the sanity of war to the Fascism of peace. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect that the Sanger 
family could maintain their freshness in another book. In 
‘The Fool of the Family’? Sebastian and Caryl Sanger 
appear before the footlights attended by two inconstant 
nymphs. Sebastian is unstable as ever and leaps agilely 
away from any trouble he has created. Caryl plods on 
heavily ‘‘ doing the job that’s nearest.’’ The contrast be- 
tween these two men is so violent that each sees clearly what 
the other is, knows what he is thinking, knows what he will 
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do. ‘‘ The elephant and the kangaroo, one more river to 
cross,”’ We admire the indomitable courage of Miss 
Kennedy and the skill with which she disposes of her cumber- 
some cargo. With members of the Sanger family there will 
always be another river, though it is doubtful whether they 
will reach their destination. Miss Kennedy describes the pic- 
turesque and richly coloured with enviable ease. She 
is a storyteller with a spell difficult to withstand. 

Now back to the Middle Ages. In Mr. Bolitho’s romance 
figure the Duke of Ethirdova, who ‘‘ gave most of his life to 
eating and drinking and smacking his belly,” his nephew 
Father Philip who took long to savour the kernel of his 
faith, and John, a half-witted village boy, who was 
canonized after his death because of the sanctity of his life. 
Mr. Bolitho’s writing is as a tranquil river flowing in the 
sunlight ; it moves with the word and the law that is behind 
the word. We glide happily with the tide on a journey that 
reveals many surprises and beauties, 

There is nothing medieval about Mr. Somerset 
Maugham. ‘ Cakes and Ale,”’ for all its cleverness, is a 
confession of lack of creative gift. The formula is simple. 
Take one of the finest characters and greatest writers of the 
century ; establish by well-known facts the identity of the 
writer in the minds of the reader—and then invent, but let 
the invention be belittlement. The story is told by a not 
too successful author named Ashenden, one time a medical 
‘tudent and later a playwright, who is envious of the finan- 
cial successes of the best-sellers and the big reputation of 
the great writers. He has not a foot in either world. 
Ashenden is one of a deputation of writers who went to the 
great man on his eightieth birthday to do homage—homage 
that was unsought. The account of that visit leaves a nasty 
taste. Hospitality has seldom been so maltreated. In 
Ashenden the author is to be congratulated upon presenting 
a perfect type of cad to the world, one who, it can be said 
in his favour, makes no pretence to be a man of taste, 
honour, or anything decent. Mr. Maugham has taught us 
to expect from him the almost too perfect courier. He knows 
the face values of everything. His urbanity shines more 
than the most advertised boot polish. If we do not see the 
glinting rapier of satire, we have our darkness illumined 
by regulation-sized dinner rockets and a handful of Chinese 
crackers exploded with the zest of a schoolboy. 

Now look at Elinor, ‘‘ A Woman on Her Way,” who is 
a woman of forty. Having divorced her husband, Elinor 
takes to herself seven lovers, but, as one of her friends said, 
she was notoriously a bad picker. Judging by the two 
samples we are given we are in complete agreement. Elinor 
gives herself to her lovers without any apparent reason ; 
she is not in love with them, and has no desire for a per- 
manent relationship. Early in the story she confides to a 
man friend that owing to an operation she is prevented from 
hearing children. But away with Victorian circumlocutions ! 
What Elinor actually said was, ‘‘ I had all my insides out.” 
We feel that we are reading the love story of a ‘eunuch. 
It is a vivid study of the Bohemian type of solitary woman. 

‘“The Lion Took Fright **"—and maybe the reader will 
before he reads much of this amazing story. But if he is 
able to stand an unpleasant episode in which a mad doctor 
figures, and can shut his eyes to the distasteful habits of the 
doctor’s wife, there will be much to reward him. Julia 
Derrick, the character round whom this story spins, is a 
girl of seventeen who has the delicate, dream-like quality of 
a Henry James heroine. Hercules Brangdon, a middle-aged 
philanderer, deliberately gains Julia’s affections, knowing 
the while that he is tampering with a child whose mind has 
not learned unchastity from her body. Her purity is an 
obsession with him. Fortunately a fatal accident disposes 
of Brangdon, and Julia, with knowledge to aid her in- 
tuitions, achieves a balance which makes her fit to face her 
own problems. This book, with its yellow paper cover, is 
an attempt by the publishers to produce a full-length novel 
at a price that all can afford. 

We feel that ‘‘The Murder at the Vicarage’’ ought 
really to round off the moral; but the moral is not easy 
to find. We ‘‘ hardly feel but see that it is there.’’ Psycho- 
logical correctness should, logically, be the all-important 
element in a novel, and certainiy it is the chief element of 
interest in the works noticed above. Yet they have not con- 
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yinced us quite. On the other hand, Mrs. Agatha Christie's 
pook, which must be placed with those classed by Anatole 
France as ‘‘ Outside Literature,’’ having no psychological 
interest whatever, is as skilful in one way as they are in 
another and a good deal more exciting. A crime is com- 
mitted in a country vicarage and the game is to find the 
culprit. It can be called a game, for in such a village it 
would not matter much who went to the gallows, and the 
hunt for the murderer is quite as amusing as playing ‘‘ Sar- 
dines.” As a ‘‘hider’’ the author is decidedly clever, 
keeping the secret to the end. 
KATHLEEN C. TOMLINSON. 


THE HONOUR OF BRISTOL 


Bristol Privateers and Ships of War. By COMMANDER J, W. 
DAMER POWELL, R.N.R. (Arrowsmith. 31s, 6d.) 


IN the days when Bristol was the biggest and most flourish- 
ing port in England, with the single exception of London, 
men sang, to the tune of ‘‘ Our Noble King in his Progress,” 
that admirable ballad, ‘‘ The Honour of Bristol.’ It is 
one of the many rewards of studying the handsome and 
substantial volume which Commander Damer Powell. has 
compiled for the honour of Bristol, to come across not only 
the ballad itself but the authentic record of the letter of 
marque issued to that gallant ship ‘‘ The Angel Gabriel,” 
and ‘‘ The Captain, famous Netheway.’? Commander Powell 
has aimed at making a solid contribution to British mari- 
time history, and he has succeeded, but while his book is 
inevitably, to a great extent, a work of reference, it abounds 
in picturesque detail of the part played by Bristol seamen, 
shipbuilders, and shipowners, in the long fight for maritime 
supremacy. 

In the first part of the book, Commander Powell gives 
an account, in chronological order, of all ships built at 
Bristol for the Royal Navy, from the fifth-rate ‘‘ Islip,’’ of 
1654, to the gunboats constructed during the Crimean War ; 
giving their builders, principal dimensions, and a brief 
record of their war service. This is followed by some details 
of Bristol ships hired for the Royal service from 1315 to the 
Great War. The bulk of the volume, however, deals with 
private men-of-war. It contains at least a brief reference— 
name, tonnage, commander, and owners—to every Bristol 
privateer and letter-of-marque ship that can be traced, 
beginning with ‘‘ The James of Bristol’’ and ‘‘ The Trinity 
of Bristol’? in 1405. Sufficient material has been discovered 
to add a brief record of cruises and captures made by a 
large proportion of the ships, and the careers of the more 
eminent privateers, such as that notable Elizabethan sailor, 
Martin Pring, Woodes Rogers, and his subordinates Edward 
Cooke and Thomas Dover, are given at some length. Com- 
mander Powell has been hampered by the destruction of 
records when the Bristol] Custom House was burnt down in 
1831, but he has made extensive researches in the State 
Papers, and has found much useful material in the files of 
eighteenth-century newspapers. The book is full of valuable 
detail: reprints of privateers’ advertisements, details of 
construction, particulars as to seamen’s wages and condi- 
tions, sidelights on the law and practice of privateering, and 
on the protection of commerce. It is enlivened by many 
stirring narratives of captures, losses, and shipwrecks, 
mainly in the words of contemporary documents. The 
appendices include a valuable list of Bristol-built ships 
receiving the bounty under the Tudors, verbatim reprints of 
owners’ instructions to privateer captains, and the gunner’s 
stores and outfit accounts of a typical privateer. 

The illustrations are unusually numerous and unusually 
good, including several particularly fine ship prints after 
Nicholas Pocock, from originals in the Bristol Museum. 
Indeed, Commander Powell and his publishers deserve a 
very hearty vote of thanks from those interested in maritime 
history in general, and that curious branch of it which deals 
with the private man-of-war in particular. Unfortunately, 
he has not been able to give us profit-and-loss accounts, but 


his book strongly confirms the impression that the business, ° 


at best, was wildly speculative. 
It should be added that a limited edition de luxe, in 
leather, is available at £3 3s. C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
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BECKFORDIANA 


and Liber 
18s.) 


The Vision, 
(Constable. 


Veritatis. By WILLIAM BECKFORD. 


Tus is the third volume of Mr. Guy Chapman’s edition of 
Beckford’s works, and its contents are quite new. Their 
literary interest is not great; but their psychological 
fascination is considerable. 

‘‘ The Vision ’’ is an unfinished romance, written at the 
age of seventeen. The hero, climbing about the Alps by 
moonlight, falls in with a (seeming) Brahmin, and a beau- 
tiful Indian, his disciple: after severe initiatory sufferings, 
he is permitted to enter the Halls of the Glorious, and to 
explore the rich and spacious country inside the earth. The 
story is Vathek in embryo—the Orientalism, the landscape, 
the supernatural are there—the heroine is even called 
Nouronihar—but it is a very youthful Vathek, without 
humour, without crispness, and totally without backbone. 
We do not know if Beckford finished it, but we would be 
surprised to hear he did, for the plot was evidently leading 
nowhere. The manner is, in places, highly Ossianic, and a 
good deal more dramatic than the substance warrants ; it 
has, besides, the earnestness of youth, and a pleasing inclina- 
tion to the sententious. ‘‘ You ought,’’ he says to the friend 
who was to read his manuscript, ‘‘ to be extremely cautious 
to whom you show the long Story. . . . All that concerns the 
Sanctuary is too solemn and sacred to be profaned. The 
subject is very grave and serious.’’ The sanctuary, how- 
ever, is the flattest part ; it was beyond his powers. The 
whole work, indeed, as might be expected from the age of 
the writer, is more remarkable for fancy than imagination ; 
the scenes are rich, but they are not exactly telling. The 
language is effective on the whole, but very Frenchified, and 
not invariably grammatical. Mr. Chapman has respected 
the MS. in, and occasionally out of, reason; a few more 
commas would have done no harm, and some are wrongly 
placed. 

The ‘‘ Liber Veritatis’’ is another matter. It is the 
work of Beckford’s old age, his darling joke, his retort on 
the ministers who would not make him a baron, his grand 
revenge on the hateful people who were barons already. 
He has set out to expose the aristocracy. He delves into 
their past ; he points out that So-and-so’s grandfather was 
illegitimate, and his aunt married an apothecary. He 
pursues them with unflagging irony from page to page. But 
the campaign of frightfulness falls slightly flat. For one 
thing, he makes the most ordinary facts sound unconvinc- 
ing: like many people who are themelves out of touch with 
reality, he has that gift. And the subject is not, like 
Beckford’s indignation, inexhaustible. What saves the book 
is its amazing puerility, to which one cannot instantly make 
up one’s mind: this is the kind of thing: — 


‘““The maternal origin of the late Earl of Abingdon was 
delightfully musical; La Signorina Collins professed the 
science of sweet sounds with much success before she became 
Countess of Abingdon. So did her Ladyship’s brother, his 
Lordship’s uncle, a tall, sallow Italian .. . whom I remember 
perfectly well visiting my mother more than half a century 
ago, in the capacity of her teacher of the Guitar. This 
respectable Lutanist and one of the very last of that 
interesting tribe of serenaders had a niece, the Lady Eliza- 
beth Bertie, who proved her sincere desire of encouraging 
the elegant arts by taking as a Husband an admirable artist 
in his walk, my most esteemed and right entirely approved 
dancing master, Signor Gallini, afterwards Sir John.... 

‘To that much enduring Class the Instructors of Youth, 
commonly called Tutors and sometimes Dispensers of the 
Birch, two of our great Ladies have shown every encourage- 
ment in their power... .”’ 


And so on; there is a great deal of if. The grander flights 
are unhappily too long to quote. Ladies of noble family who 
marry beneath them come in for the worst language ; and 
when we learn that Beckford was himself the offspring of 
just such a union, we begin to feel uncomfortable. This 
is a stroke of irony quite in the author’s vein, but a quarter 
of an inch beyond his reach ; nature alone, in a Beckfordian 
moment, could have managed it. 
K. JOHN. 
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**COOL MUSIC ” 


Musicai instruments and their Music, 1500-1750. Vol. II.—The 
Viols, and other bowed Instruments. By GERALD R. HAYES. 
Oxford University Press; Humphrey Milford, 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bastt MAINE, in a recently published book of criticisms, 
spoke of the ‘cool music of Haslemere,’’ and anyone who 
has visited that town for one of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch’s 
annual summer festivals of chamber music must understand 
very well what he means. The atmosphere in which one 
listens to chamber music of the earlier centuries played by 
Mr. Dolmetsch and his family and friends is naturally quite 
different from, let us say, the atmosphere of the Queen’s 
Hall with Sir Henry Wood conducting on a Wagner night, 
and comparatively the music at Haslemere is most aptly 
described as ‘‘cool.’’ Only comparatively,-for, of course, 
within its own orbit it is as all-embracing, as subtle, and as 
flaming as the music of any modern orchestra. 

In his introduction to the second volume of Mr. Gerald 
Hayes’s series of books on sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century musical instruments Mr. Dolmeisch reminds us that 
‘* without musical instruments, Music could not exist. Their 
sounds, technique, limitations even, are the foundation and 
framework of Music. Their innumerable varieties, their 
transformations, are intimately connected with the musical 
ideals and fashions of all times and countries. This is also 
true of the human voice, for the singer unconsciously 
imitates the sounds of the instruments he hears. ... The 
study of the Music of any period should, therefore, be based 
upon that of the instruments of the same period.’’ And 
when he goes on to say: *‘I have studied this book in the 
light of a long life of practical experience, and I can say 
that I have not found a doubtful word or phrase in it,’’ he 
leaves a reviewer very little to add. 

The sort of criticism mosi frequently levelled at such 
men as Mr. Dolmetsch and Mr. Hayes is that their study is 
really musical archeology and not music. This is absurd, 
and the remarks just quoted are an adequate answer to 
such an indictment ; and yet it is easy to understand how 
it crops up so often. There is a flavour about the book under 
review which cannot be described except as one of precious- 
ness. This slightly limits its scope, but without it there 
would be a loss and not a gain in vitality, because it is so 
essentially a part of the whole. The writing is very polished, 
and full of simple yet flowery delights: ‘‘In truth these 
cradle books of instrumental music are but as openings 
among the dawn clouds of our sixteenth-century knowledge. 
It is not long before ‘ un vent qui vient 4 travers la mon- 
tagne’ scatters the mists and leaves us in a clarity of 
guidance that is not afterwards to depart.”’ 

An enormous amount of research inspired, as Mr. 
Dolmetsch says, ‘‘ by faith and love,”’ has obviously been 
undertaken by the author, and when the series is complete 
it must form a most exhaustive and authoritative survey. 

JOHN PIPER. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


The English Investment Trust Companies. By GEORGE GLASGOW, 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 50s.) 

This is a work of reference dealing with the English 
Investment Trust Companies, though it is perhaps a pity 
that the title has been interpreted literally, so that the Scottish 
Companies, which we usually think of as most characteristic 
of the Investment Trust, are excluded. The general intro- 
duction does not amount to much, and does not attempt any 
serious criticism of the way in which Investment Trusts 
have been managed. The bulk of the book is taken up oy 
statistical tables, analyzing the dividend record, &c., so far 
as it has been published, of seventy-six Companies. It would 
have added a good deal to the interest of the book if there 
had been rather more material about the detailed policy of 
the Companies. For example, the distribution of the invest- 
ments of those which publish their lists might have been 
analyzed, not only at the present time, but also at suniry 
past dates, so as to exhibit the changes of fashion which: 
have passed from time to time over the Investment Trust 
World. However, Mr. Glasgow has provided a succinct and 
convenient work of reference within the limits which he has 
set himself. 
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A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Dr. Oswald Thomas’s book, ‘‘ The Heavens and the 
Universe ** (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), is added to the host of 
popular manuals dealing with modern astronomy. Dr. 
Thomas’s exposition is clear, simple, and as thorough as 
the small size of his book will permit. Another excellent 
elementary volume is Professor Charles Richet’s ‘‘ The Story 
of Civilization through the Ages’ (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.), 
Its title is, perhaps, a trifle misleading ; for the predominant 
theme in Professor Richet’s essay is the onward march of 
thought and invention, particularly as embodied in the 
great creations of science. Primarily intended for children, 
and simply written, Professor Richet’s little book can use- 
fully be read by many others who desire an easy introduc- 
tion to this vast and inspiring subject. Mr. Crowther’s 
‘* Science in Soviet Russia ’’ (Williams & Norgate, 7s. 6d.), 
to most people who are not intimately acquainted with 
present developments in Russia, will be very surprising. 
Mr. Crowther shows that the Soviet leaders fully appreciate 
the importance of science in the modern world as well as its 
immense practical utility. Apparently Russia now devotes 
large resources to science, and is developing the technique 
of co-ordination between scientific and industrial workers. 
If current efforts are crowned with success, Russia will not 
only harness the resources of science to her own tasks, but 
will also set many other nations an example. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s now familiar thesis that the present 
economic system, by the faults of its inherent structure and 
working, leads inevitably to under-consumption and, there- 
fore, to unemployment, is conveniently and clearly restated 
in his recently published pamphlet, ‘‘ Rationalization and 
Unemployment’ (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). The obstacles 
in the way of accepting this thesis without serious qualifi- 
cation are well known. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Rationalization and 
Unemployment ”’ deserves to be carefully read at the present 
time for the light which its wise remarks on high wages, 
industrial reorganization, and the evils of economic 
nationalism throw on our immediate economic difficulties. 
Another aspect of these difficulties, the problem of industrial 
financing, is brilliantly illuminated by Mr. P. Barrett 
Whale’s scholarly study, ‘‘ Joint Stock Banking in Ger- 
many "’ (Macmillan, 16s.). Mr. Whale describes the origins 
and pre-war history of the great German Kreditbanken, 
and analyzes the changes in them which have occurred 
since the war. His book is easily the most thorough 
examination of German credit banks in English, and should 
remain a standard authority for a long time to come. 

The British Science Guild’s ‘‘ Catalogue of British Scien- 
tific and Technical Books "’ first appeared in 1921 ; the third 
edition, now ready (A. & F. Denny, 163a, Strand ; £1), more 
than doubles the original total of entries. The compiler is 
Miss Daphne Shaw: for the classification a committee is 
responsible. The classes included are various; here you 
may look for what is in print on agriculture or anthropology, 
philosophy or photography. The details of each book given 
are: author’s name, title, edition, number of pages, date, 
publisher, and price. There is an index of names and 
another of subjects. 

Books on films generally seem to fall into one of two 
categories: either they are intended for serious students, 
and are severely technical or theoretical ; or they are popu- 
larly written so as not to strain the intellects of film ‘‘ fans.” 
Mr. L’Estrange Fawcett’s ‘‘ Films: Facts and Forecasts "’ 
(Geoffrey Bles, 7s. 6d.) pursues a middle path: it conveys 
information pleasantly without insulting one’s intelligence, 
though not without offence to the proprieties of the English 
language. Written, apparently, before the invasion of the 
‘* talky,’’ the book is concerned exclusively with silent films. 
Unfortunately, the title raises expectations which are not 
fulfilled: Mr. Fawcett’s prophetic voice is very small, and 
gives but the barest hint of those developments in sound, on 
the threshold of which he must have been writing. Mr. John 
Scotland’s ‘‘ The Talkies *’’ (Crosby Lockwood, 7s. 6d.) may 
be regarded as the complement of Mr. Fawcett’s book. It 
takes up the story where Mr. Fawcett leaves off, and carries 
it right up to date. ‘‘ The Talkies *’ can be recommended as 
giving a readable exposition of modern sound film practice. 
It includes a chapter on colour projection. Both these books 
are fully illustrated. 

Reading and acting versions of plays are familiar pro- 
ducts of the printing-press, but the publication of a ‘* shoot- 
ing’’ edition of films is an interesting innovation. The 
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, GOETHE’S CONVERSA- 
TIONS with ECKERMANN. 

4 Introduction by HAvELock ELLIs. 
‘The finest book in German litera- 
ture.” —Nietesche. 
AMELIA. HENRY FIELDING’S 
great novel. Introduction byGEORGE 
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THE COMING OF THE WAR 


I 9 I 4 
by Bernadotte E. Schmitt 


An exhaustive study 


of five critical weeks, June 28—Aug. 4 


by the author of “England & Germany” 


2, volumes, boxed. 30/- net. 
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THE PATH TO PEACE 
by Nicholas Murray Butler 


The reflections of a protagonist in the 
movement for international peace. 


10/6 net. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION 


BUT NOT FOR 
LOVE 





By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


‘Her narrative gift never fails her. . . I can 
say wholeheartedly that the book ought to 
be read. I can say, indeed, that if you once 
start it you will read it.”,—GERALD GOULD 
(Observer.) ‘‘ Mrs. Kean Seymour has a flair 
amounting to genius for portraying the young 
modern woman, and in Vickey Jardine she has 
surpassed herself.’’—John 0’ London’s Weekly. 
“ A swift and skilful narrative, full of talk and 
dramatic incident.”—The Times. ‘‘ The most 
engaging of all Mrs. Seymour’s novels... 
exceedingly good to read.’,-—-RALPH STRAUS 
(Sunday Times). ‘‘ This story will add to its 
author’s reputation for clever characterisation 
and power in the difficult art of telling a story.” 
—Morning Post. 


RECOMMENDED 
BY THE BOOK GUILD 








THE MAN WHO | 
MADE GOTTLIEB | 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


author of ‘‘ The Pool,” etc. GEORGE A. 
BIRMINGHAM (Book Guild) says: “ This is 
an interesting and well-written story of a rather 
unusual kind.” RALPH STRAUS (Sunday 
Times) says: ‘‘ His new novel confirms my 
belief that in him we have a writer of very real 
distinction. . . I enjoyed every word of his 
story.” 
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author of “ Tents of Israel,’ “‘ A Deputy Was 
King,’ etc. HUGH WALPOLE: “Is, I think, 
the best that she has yet written.” BEATRICE 
KEAN SEYMOUR: “ An amazingly vivid and 
entertaining study in high comedy.” 
REBECCA WEST: “ This seems to me by far 
the finest book G. B. Stern has written.” 


A PROMISE FULFILLED 


CIVE HIM THE 
EARTH 


By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


author of ‘ Troubadour.”” ‘“‘ A well-knit story 

. with talent enough for two.’’—Yorkshire 
Post. ‘‘In his second novel Mr. Croft-Cooke 
shows an expected maturity and a wider range 
of experience than in his Troubadour.’’—G. K.’s 
Weekly. 
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‘* shooting *’ script, known as a 
is the nearest possible equivalent in words of a film. 


realizes pictorially. 
reading, but for photographic 


transcription. ‘* Motion 
Picture Continuities,”’ 


edited by Frances Taylor Patterson 


(Oxford University Press, 15s.), contains the continuities of 


three silent films: 


‘* A Kiss for Cinderella,’ ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,”’ 


and ‘‘ The Last Command "’; an admirable selection 
for purposes of study, as being films of outstanding quality 
and typical of the three kinds of material for film plays: 
the stage play, the novel, and the original screen story. 


. * * 


The argument about the Eastern frontiers of Germany is 
taking place with new vigour since Herr Treviranus, the 
German Minister, made his notable speech during the elec- 
tion campaign for the Reichstag. Very useful and interest- 
ing in this connection are two books, recently published by 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate. The Polish point of view is 
defended by Casimir Smogorzewski in ‘** Poland, Germany, 
and the Corridor ’’ (6s.). He brings before one a good many 
facts, documents, statistics, and maps which certainly 
convey indispensable material for the discussion. René 
Martel, in ‘‘ The Eastern Frontiers of Germany” (7s. 6d.), 
tries to represent the interests of both parties. His book is 
recommendable not least of all because of its very readable 
style. ‘* Tyrol under the Axe of Italian Fascism,”’ by Dr. 
Eduard Reut-Nicolussi (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
12s. 6d.), is an almost thrillingly written account of Italy's 
strict policy against the German minority in Tyrol. 


On both sides of the Atlantic, Mr. A. Edward Newton is 
a popular anecdotist of the librarv, and his works already 
form a little library themselves. The latest is ‘‘ This Book- 
Collecting Game’’ (Routledge, 15s.), in which all sorts of 
information and recreation will be found by those to whom 
first editions and original drafts, bindings and restorations, 
auction-sale results and famous catalogues are a great sub- 
ject. And, as everybody knows, Mr. Newton is a reader as 
well as a gatherer of literature. ‘*A good rule for a 
beginner,’’ he remarks, ‘‘is to read every book he buys.” 
Mr. Newton naturally does not reveal all the rules in his 
book, but his text and the abundance of illustrations (title- 


pages, classics as they were issued, portraits) must 
communicate the main mystery. 
. . * 
Pierre Loti comes well out of translation, far better 
indeed than the great majority of French novelists. The 


poetry of his style is embedded in his glowing but precise 
description of the scene, European, African, or Oriental in 
which he stages his autobiographical romances. His stories 
are often but febrile elaborations of his own day-dreams ; 
his scenes, however, are solidly actual, and can be trans- 
posed unimpaired into any European tongue. His heroics 
may surprise and his love affairs jar; but there are pages 
and even chapters that wear English dress as to the manner 
and matter born. A cheap edition of Messrs. Werner 
Laurie’s excellent library of Loti’s work should, therefore, 
be welcomed by English readers; for it includes Mr. 
D’Auvergne’s biography of the novelist and some dozen of 
the more famous novels. Of this library we have received 
the biography ; and copies of ‘‘ The Sahara’’ (Le Roman 
d’un Spahi) and ‘‘ Constantinople ’’ (Aziyade), both trans- 
lated by Marjorie Laurie with unuSual sensitiveness. The 
volumes are published at 6s. each. 


Books and their distribution are the subject-matter of 
two little volumes before us. One is ‘‘ Books: Their Place 
in a Democracy,” by R. L. Duffus (Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d.), 
a general survey of publishing, book-selling, and library 
distribution in the United States, with interesting notes on 
book purchasing and book purchasers, with suggestions for 
increasing sales and improving the public taste; and the 
other, ‘‘ The First Three Years ’’ (Scholartis Press, 5s.), in 
which Mr. Eric Partridge gives us an account of his experi- 
ment in scholarly artistic publishing—hence the name of his 
Press—and a discursive bibliography of the books he has 
published. Mr. Duffus’s book, of course, is mainly of 
interest to Americans, but there is much in it to interest 
English publishers, booksellers, librarians, and educa- 
tionists. Mr. Partridge’s smaller and more intensive cul- 
ture, though that, too, must appeal to the professional 
distributors of literature, is aimed more directly at readers. 


“script ’’ or ‘‘ continuity,” 
It is 
the literary expression of a story which the film director 
The continuity is thus not intended for 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 
BRIDGE HANDICAPS (1.) 


HERE will always be controversy, I expect, as to the 

extent to which Bridge is a game of skill. That there is 

an element of luck in it, is obvious ; that there is an 
element of skill in it, not less so. I have often seen the state- 
ment repeated—whence it originated, I have no idea—that 
success at Bridge is ‘‘ 60 per cent. luck, 30 per cent. bidding, 
10 per cent. play.’’ And I have observed in print, more than 
once, that this is asilly statement—silly, not so much because 
the idea behind it is foolish, as because it is impossible to 
assign to it any significance whatever that is susceptible of 
precise explanation. Success at Bridge, as far as a single 
rubber is concerned, may be almost entirely a matter of 
luck. But over any reasonable period—a year, six months, 
a month even, if one plays sufficient rubbers—it becomes 
entirely a matter of skill. 

Every player who is capable of analyzing objectively the 
character and results of his own performances, knows that 
this is so. Many, of course, have not the capacity for such 
analysis ; they think in terms of ‘‘luck.’”’ (And generally, 
I fear, in terms of bad luck.) But for me, this delusion of 
‘*Juck ’? can have no consolations. I know, perfectly well, 
that if I play Bridge in Club A, I can expect to win, say. 
5D rubbers in 100; in Club B, 50 in 100; in Club C, fewer 
than 50. And my expectation will be based on a comparison 
of my own observed skill with that of the players IT am 
pitted against. I will go farther than this. I will unler- 
take, if I play regularly with, say, the same fifteen plavers, 
to forecast, at the end of six months, what at the end of 
another six months their respective positions will be, in a 
table wherein all sixteen are arranged according to per- 
centages won. And I shall not be very far out with any. 

This, to the best of my belief, is true of Auction. It is 
still more true of Contract—or, if it be objected that there 
cannot be degrees of truth, I will put it this way: that skill 
at Contract operates more certainly, and, in the face of 
adverse card-holdings, more effectively, than at Auction. A 
first-class plaver at Auction, playing under ordinary club 
conditions, will never have a losing year—I doubt, indeed, 
if he should ever lose over a period of three months. A first- 
class player at Contract, playing under the same conditions, 
should never even have a losing month. 

For these reasons, it has often seemed to me that a case 
can be made out for Bridge handicaps. If some technique 
could be devised which, in the long run, would even up 
differences of skill, would it not be only fair to apply it? 
Why should Bridge be almost the only game of skill in which 
the assumption, that differences of skill exist, is never 
squarely met? 

The objections—apart from the difficulty of devising a 

system of handicapping, with which I will deal next week— 
are twofold. First, it may be argued that, as things stand, 
differences of skill do so operate as to produce a sort of 
automatic handicapping. If a player is markedly weaker 
than those against whom he habitually competes, he must 
ultimately go to the wall. He passes from a milieu in which 
he is a permanent loser (by courtesy described as a Bad 
Card-Holder) to one in which his errors are less ruthlessly 
penalized. This process of ‘‘ natural selection’’ does un- 
doubtedly take place; and no doubt it makes for better 
Bridge in those circles from which the ‘‘ dub’ has been 
effectively eliminated. But it is a process that takes a long 
time and that leads to heavy losses, on the part of many 
deserving individuals, before they appreciate how remorse- 
less is the factor of skill. 
The second objection is a psychological one. Because 
the factor of luck obscures that of skill over the course of 
a single rubber—perhaps, indeed, throughout a session—it is 
seldom possible to attribute loss directly to inferior skill. 
Human nature being what it is, the consolation of ‘t bad 
luck ”’ is difficult to forgo. Yet this is really rather childish. 
If I sat down to play chess with Alekhine, I should expect 
him to give me a rook or so; if I ran a few miles against 
Nurmi, I should want to start half way. Why? Because 
in these cases no factor of luck intervenes. But suppose I 
ran 100 races against Nurmi on the understanding that our 
initial positions were decided by lot, anywhere between the 
starting-line and the winning-post. I might, under such 
conditions, win the first race, and the second, and the third. 
But very soon his technical superiority would begin to tell ; 
an average handicap would suggest itself that ought to be 
given to me. And here, I suggest, is an exact parallel to 
the conditions obtaining in Bridge. 
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THE DEMON 


Lermontov’s famous poem translated by 


Gerard Shelley. 


With an introduction by Prince Mirsky. 
Demy 8vo. 2Is. net. 
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THE POEM: 


“ Lermontov is the only notable Russian poet who can 
without qualification be classified as a Romantic.” 
—Times Lit. Sup. 
“Its interest is sustained all through its eleven hundred 
lines.” —Week-End. Review. 


THE TRANSLATION: 


“<7 have read other translations of this poem, and have 
no hesitation in saying that this is superior to any of 
them.” —Bookman. 
“© Mr. Gerard Shelley has translated the poem 
extremely well.” —New Statesman. 


THE FORMAT: 


“ Beautifully produced.” —Nation & Athenzum. 
“A beautiful and elegantly-appointed book,’’—Scotsman. 
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Booksellers to His Majesty the King 









Ground Floor 
NEW BOOKS IN CLOTH BINDINGS 
First Floor 
NEW BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SECOND-HAND AND SCARCE BOOKS 
Second Floor 
BOOKS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Christmas Cards 
Third Floor 
REMAINDERS 
Catalogues and Information on _ request 
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BUY—OR EVEN BORROW—YOUR 
BOOKS BY THIS LABEL 





























PURPOSE 


In the Human Interest 
Edited by W. T. Symons & Philippe Mairet 
Quarterly 6d.; Yearly 2s. post paid 
October - December 1930 
Selection from Contents 
THE JUST PRICE: A Rallying Ground between Reli- 

gion and Economic Science. W.T. SYMONS. 
FOUNDATIONS OF GENIUS. FILIOQUE. 
THE CALL OF THE AMBIENT. M.B., OXON. 
SEAN O'CASEY. F. LE GROS CLARK 
MAN & ANIMAL: Some Reflections upon the Doctrine 
of Evolution. H. ALBERT. 
LONDON: THE C.W. DANIEL COMPANY 
46 Bernard Street, W.C.1 








Two fine Books of exceptional value. 


The Conversations of 


Dr. Johnson 
Edited with an Introduction by ®. W. POSTGATE. 
Drawings by TOM POULTON. 420 pages. 85. 6d. 
“The conversations of Johnson extracted from 
Boswell’s Life make a full and interesting ‘ omni- 
bus’ volume, which is remarkably well printed 
and produced. Pen and ink portraits of Dr. 
Johnson in various moods—a very difficult 
think to attempt—run through the book. The 
artist is to be congratulated upon some fine work.” 


G. L.’s Weekly. 


88 Short Stories by 
Guy de Maupassant 


This “comely ” omnibus is probably the best 
book yet published for those who wish to read and 
to possess a representative selection of Maupas- 
sant’s wonderful tales. 820 pages. 85. 6d. 


* The most deadly of all the professions’ 
Arthur Greenwood 


Save the Mothers 
SYLVIA PANKHURST 6s. 
A clear presentation of the facts, and an urgent 
plea for a better social policy to lessen the present 
heavy mortality of mothers and babies. “... As 
Katherine Mayo made such a sensation with the 
obstetric parts of her book on India, it seems 
possible that a book by you exposing obstetric 
savagery and superstition in the British Isles 
might attract some attention. The Indians, at 
least, would appreciate it."—G. B. S. 


* 
NEW NOVELS 


The Son Avenger 
SIGRID UNDSET 10s. 6d. 


With this volume, a long story complete in itself, 
Sigrid Undset concludes her great tetralogy, 
The Master of Hestviken. In this immense work 
she lavishes the same genius in faithful portraiture 
on a man as in Kristin Lavransdatter* she devoted 
to a woman. [Oct. 28 


This Day and Time 
ANNE ARMSTRONG 75. 6d. 
A distinguished first novel of the mountain 
people of Tennessee. The character of Ivy, the 
heroine, will be one of the unforgettable figures 
in contemporary literature. 


Louis Beretti 
THE STORY OF A GUNMAN 

DONALD HENDERSONCLARKE 17s. 6d. 
An exciting story by a brilliant journalist, in 
which a New York gunman is portrayed with a 
Rabelaisian truth and gusto, and his neighbours 
and surroundings vividly described. “It makes 
the existence of these terrible peoples under- 
standable . . . a thriller of a new and highly 
entertaining kind.”—Nottingham Guardian. 

*A Christmas Gift edition of this famous novel, now 


in its sixth impression, has just been published in an 
attractive slip-in case at 85. 64. 


* 


ALFRED A. KNOPF LIMITED 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


THE ROAD TO CONVERSION—POSITION OF 5° WAR LOAN—ALLIED STORES—RUBBER ROADWAYS 


HAT did Mr. Snowden mean? I do not believe that 

the Stock Exchange thought twice about the Delphic 

utterances at the Mansion House dinner last week. 
The important fact was that Mr. Snowden should promise 
‘* to do everything possible to avoid having to impose new 
taxation.”? This was the spark which fired the market 
in British Government funds. The cryptic remark that 
‘* possibly—to avoid an increase in taxation—I shall have 
to outrage my strict financial principles and maybe do things 
that I could not justify in ordinary circumstances,”’ did not 
really interest the City one way or the other. It knows how 
easily Mr. Snowden’s financial principles are outraged, and 
in any case it is hoping that Mr. Snowden will not be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer next April. But for a matter 
of interest let us go back to April, 1980. The fixed debt 
charge was then maintained at £3855 million (interest 
£264,350,000, floating debt £17,250,000, sinking funds 
£50,400,000, and savings certificates interest £23,000,000). 
To prevent further raids on the sinking funds Mr. Snowden 
bound himself in future to provide for a deficit in the 
following year’s Budget, although he allowed himself the 
privilege of spreading last year’s deficit over three years— 
£5 million in 1930-31, £5 million in 1931-32, and £4} million 
in 1932-33. Is he prepared next April to suspend this 
spread-over arrangement and to allow a new deficit to 
** stand over ”’? 

* * * 


That 5 per cent. War Loan should go on booming 
together wit ket in gilt-edged securities 
suggests that the City did not take very seriously Mr. 
Snowden’s ** disclosure *”? that he intended to carry out a 
large conversion scheme when the time was favourable. To 
buy 5 per cent. War Loan at 105 to-day would involve a 
pretty loss of capital if the loan were to be redeemed at par 
within the next six months. Now Mr. Snowden is prob- 
ably quite serious. I have previously explained the ‘* plot ” 
behind the recent issue of 4 per cent. Treasury bonds and 
the repayment of the £75.4 millions of 4 per cent. tax com- 
pounded War Loan. Mr. Snowden may be looking forward 
to a further rise in long-dated stocks when the £75.4 
millions are reinvested and to the restoration of British 
Government credit to a 4 per cent. basis. The following 
table shows the present prices of leading British funds as 
compared with the highest prices ruling in 19283—the peak 
of the last ** gilt-edged ’? boom when Bank rate was 3 per 
cent.—and the prices to which they must rise to return a flat 
yield of 4 per cent. :— 


1 the rest of tae mar 


Price at 

Present Flat which 4 

High Buving Yield Flat Yield 

1923 Price c is obtained 
1929-47 103 15-16 §=105 cA? 0 125 
873 
1123 
5 9 100 

8 6 100 


0 623 


War Loan, 
Conversion, after 1961 817 804 7 0 
1940-64 - 1024 , 9 0 


Conversion, 
Funding, 1960-90 
Consols, after 1957 


94 5-16 93 
239 Consols, perpetual 60 


It will be seen that the present prices of the ** long ”’ stocks 
are still below the levels reached in the 1922-23 “ gilt- 
edged ’’ boom. 

* 7 + 


If interest rates continue to fal] and the rise in British 
funds to a 4 per cent. yield basis materializes, Mr. Snowden 
—or whoever is Chancellor—will certainly have a grand 
opportunity to stage a big conversion scheme. By offering 
three classes of stock to 5 per cent. War Loan holders—a 
short-dated stock suitable for the banks, a medium-dated 
to appeal to the private investor, and a long-dated suitable 
for the trustee and ** permanent ” investor—the Treasury 
may then be able to save an average of 1 per cent. interest 


on the amount of stock converted. If the three classes of 
security offered are not to carry the privilege of having 
interest paid without deduction of tax, the foreign holders of 
5 per cent. War Loan—whose size is estimated at between 
£300 to £500 millions—will, of course, have no incentive to 
convert, but there is no reason why a simultaneous or sub- 
sequent offer should not be made to foreign holders alone 
to convert into, say, 4 per cent. Funding, the interest on 
which is payable without deduction of tax to residents 
abroad. It is idle to speculate on whether it will take 
one or two or more conversion operations to reduce the 
£2,000 million block of 5 per cent. War Loan to a size 
which will make it practicable for the Treasury to give 
notice of redemption. Everything depends upon the market 
sentiment of the hour. If the Treasury can really con- 
vince the public that each conversion offer will be less 
favourable than the one before, it will get a good response, 
but it is very difficult to fool the gilt-edged market in a 
matter of this sort. If a saving of 1 per cent. interest on 
£2,000 millions of War Loan is Mr. Snowden’s Promised 
Land, I feel that, like Moses, he will be forbidden to enter 
it. It is more likely that public sentiment will be agreeable 
to a big conversion offer when there is perhaps a new 
Chancellor or a change of Government. 


+ * * 


Is the Allied Stores merger to go down to history as 
the merger that became submerged? The correspondence 
which has been published in the advertising columns by the 
Unilever group reveals an extraordinary state of affairs. 
Three months ago the Unilever group of grocery stores 
Home and Colonial, Meadow Dairy, Maypole Dairy, Pearks 
Dairies, and Lipton—and the International Tea group 
agreed to enter into acombine. The shareholders gave their 
consent to the terms of an exchange of shares for those 
of the merger company, Allied Stores. And now the 
directors of International Tea have an attack of “ cold 
feet ’? because of the steps being taken by dissenting share- 
holders to upset the rserger. They now declare that they 
are afraid that pressure will be brought upon Allied Stores 
to give special favour in buying to Unilever, that Inter- 
national Tea will not be allowed to continue its own manu- 
facturing business, in short, that Allied Stores will be- 
come a ** tied house ’? of Unilever. They demanded cer- 
tain safeguards on September 28rd, and on October 3rd 
informed the Unilever group that all future communications 
should be made through their respective lawyers. The 
correspondence ends with a charge that the International Tea 
has deliberately set out to evade its contract. It is quite 
obvious that no merger can work without the goodwill of 
the merger parties. My sympathy lies entirely with the 
shareholders who have been fooled by what in political life 
would be described as the ‘* monkey tricks ” of their 
directors. 

- * * 


Mr. Eric Miller at the general meeting of Harrisons and 
Crosfield last week made an interesting proposal to rubber 
producers—that they should agree to supply Rubber Road- 
ways (a co-operative concern which was started by certain 
producers in 1914) with standard quality rubber for a period 
of five years at cut prices for the purpose of experimenting 
with and manufacturing rubber roadways. The appeal is 
addressed to all producers and will not be considered binding 
unless companies with a 1929 production of not less than 
150,000 tons agree to contribute. The cost of rubber road- 
ways has now been reduced to £2 10s. per square yard. 
It costs about £2 per square yard to lay granite sets. As 
rubber blocks provide against excessive noise and vibration, 
they are probably cheaper than granite sets. I suggest that 
a start should be made with laying a rubber roadway round 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. That would be a fine advertisement, 
and would earn the gratitude of a wider public than that of 
London. 

















